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Vo.tume XXVII JUNE, 1932 NumsBer 9 
Cditorial 


Aus INSERVIENDO CONSUMOR ' 


Few readers of the CLAssicaL JouRNAL would need to have 
explained to them what the Loeb Classical Library is and means. 
But perhaps most of us would have to confess our ignorance of 
Mr. James Loeb, the retired New York banker, who founded the 
enterprise. Volume X of Who’s Who in America (1918-19) 
modestly* says of him, inter alia, that between his graduation 
from Harvard in 1888 and his retirement from the firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb and Company in 1901 he 


devoted much time to reform politics, civil service reform, and educa- 
tional questions, since 1901 devoted himself to furthering of interest in 
classical archaeology and Greek and Roman literature; in 1912 founded 
the Loeb Classical Library, which is to include twenty-five centuries of 
Greek and Latin literature, original texts and English translations. 


It is unnecessary to mention here some of his other contributions 
to the service of mankind, but specialists will recall his transla- 
tions of four substantial volumes by French savants in our field, 
which have thus been made more readily accessible to English- 
speaking scholars.* 

1 Used by Bismarck in a letter to Gerlach dated November 6, 1852. 

2 Everyone listed is personally responsible for the information there given 


concerning himself. 

3 Cf. Paul Decharme, Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas: Macmillan 
and Co. (1906); Maurice Croiset, Aristophanes and the Political Parties at 
Athens: London, Macmillan and Co. (1909); Philippe E. Legrand, The New 
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I have been reminded of him and of the phrase which appears 
as the heading of this editorial by recently rereading a few lines 
from the Preface of a monumental German work* which was three 
times kept afloat by the generosity of this “feinsinniger Sammler 
und Humanisten,” wherein we are told that in his eighteenth year 
he chose as a motto for his bookplate the phrase, Opes adipiscen- 
dae ut dignis largiamur. How adequately the future banker 
measured up to the full meaning of these noble words! 

It never has been my good fortune to have personal contacts 
with Mr. Loeb, who now lives in Munich; but I enjoyed that 
privilege in the case of another gentleman of a similar type, who 
passed away January 28, 1929. For the first time since that sad 
bereavement I recently had occasion to revisit the city where he 
had lived and died. It interested me to see that the memory of 
what he had been and of what he had done in that community 
still remains green and in fact abides as a benediction and inspira- 
tion both for those with whom he had moved and for those who 
had recently joined this happy circle. They almost spoke of him 
as of one who was only temporarily absent. And when I revisited 
the numismatic room which he had established in the local univer- 
sity and whose contents had for the most part been installed by his 
own hand, it seemed as if he had just stepped out and must return 
at any moment. His spacious home was filled with objets d'art, 
especially in the field of numismatics in which he was partic- 
ularly interested, and contained more classical periodicals than 
I have ever seen outside of some of the larger university libraries. 
Whenever he learned of a new classical book which seemed worthy 
of his notice, it was his regular practice to order three copies, one 
for his home, one for the numismatic room already mentioned, 
and one for his summer home in Maine. One of his pet hobbies 
was to give greater reality to classical teaching by placing at least 
Greek Comedy: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1917) ; and Auguste Couat, 
Alexandrian Poetry under the First Three Ptolemies 324-222 B.C.: New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1931). The first two of these are now out of print, and 
it is greatly to be desired that they might be reissued. 


*Cf. Heinrich Bulle, Untersuchungen an Griechischen Theatern: Miinchen, 
R. Oldenburg (1928), v. 
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one Roman denarius in the hands of as many Latin teachers as 
possible, and much of his friendship for me grew out of the fact 
that I was able to assist him a little in satisfying this desire. 

But freely as he spoke to me and others concerning himself in 
other ways, he never mentioned the many acts of generosity 
(especially to classical scholars) to which he devoted so much 
time, money, and attention. It was only by accident or from the 
beneficiaries themselves that these ever came to notice. It would 
be neither appropriate nor seemly that a list of them should be 
drawn up here, but I cannot forbear a reference to the fact that 
another German work of scholarship was indebted to him for its 
appearance.*® Fully deserved, therefore, was the unusual tribute 
paid him in the first fascicle of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
which appeared after his decease (VI, x; 1929) : 

JOHN MAX WVLFING 
THESAVRI LINGVAE LATINAE 
PER ANNOS MCMXXIII—MCMXXVII FAVTOR ET ADIVTOR 
EGREGIVS VNIVERSITATVM BONNENSIS GISSENSIS HEI- 


DELBERGENSIS MONACENSIS VRATISLAVIENSIS HONORIS 


CAVSA VEL CIVIS VEL SENATOR 
+ DIE XXVIII. MENS. IAN. A. D. MCMXXIX 


PECTORE: SINCERO: STATVISTI: FERRE: LEVAMEN: 
FATIS- OPPRESSO- NOSTRO: OPERI: GRAVIBUS: 
VLTRO: SVBVENIENS: ET: AMICVS: QVALIS: AMICOS: 
IVVISTI- NOSTRAS: RES: ADERASQVE: DIV: 

TE: IAM: DVRA: TVIS- RAPVIT- MORS: FVNERE: ACERBO: 
ATQVE: ANIMVM: CAMPOS: DVXIT-: AD: ELYSIOS: 

NOS: VERO: CVRAEQVE: TVAE: FIDEIQVE: PROBATAE: 
VIVEMVS: MEMORES: AVXILIIQVE: TVI: 

I refer to these two Americans not only to give them the honor 
which they so richly deserve but also to point to them as models 
of what we ought to have more largely in this country, men of 
means with an intelligent interest in worth-while things. In the 
acquiring of money we have thought, until recently, that our 
masters of industry were almost perfection, and in the spending of 
money they have been frequently generous, even lavish, but how 
often also foolish, or at least short-sighted. All honor, then, to 

5 Cf. O. Keller and A. Holder, Q. Horati Flacci: Jena, W. Biedermann 
(1925), II, p. iii. 
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those few who are not like the type described by Horace in the 
words 
Prodigus et stultus donat quae spernit et odit, 


but rather like his 


Vir bonus et sapiens dignis ait esse paratus.® 


R. C. F. 


THE TWwENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Dux femina facti! The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South under the 
presidency of Miss Berry, the first woman to be president of the 
Association, closed in a burst of felicitations Saturday noon, 
March 26. The next meeting will be held with the College of 
William and Mary at Williamsburg, Va., April 13-15, 1933. 
Officers were elected as follows: president, Roy C. Flickinger of 
the University of lowa; first vice president, Sally Lovelace of 
the Jefferson High School, Roanoke, Va.; secretary-treasurer, 
Fred S$. Dunham of the University High School, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. ; new members of the Executive Committee, Eugene Taven- 
ner of Washington University and Rodney Robinson of the 
University of Cincinnati. Upon their own requests, Roy C. 
Flickinger and A. T. Walker retired as editors-in-chief of the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL, the former after four years of service in 
order to accept the secretaryship of the American Philological 
Association, and the latter after twenty-three years of service, 
the longest in the history of the JourNnaAL. J. O. Lofberg of 
Oberlin College was accordingly made the new editor-in-chief 
and business manager of the JouRNAL. Authors of books and 
those who wish to contribute articles to the JouRNAL should 
therefore note that review copies of books and MSS of articles 
should now be sent to Professor Lofberg at Oberlin, O. 


6 Cf. Horace, Epistles 1, 7, 20 and 22. For ait Methner has conjectured amat 
in the sense of “is accustomed”; cf. Phil. Woch. xiv (1927), 285. 


























MUSSOLINI AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


By KENNETH Scott 
Western Reserve University 


In his autobiography Benito Mussolini has written these words: 


I have never, with closed eyes, accepted the thoughts of others when 
they were estimating events and realities either in the normal course of 
things or when the situation appeared exceptional. I have searched, to 
be sure, with a spirit of analysis the whole ancient and modern history 
of my country. I have drawn parallels because I wanted to explore to 
the depths, on the basis of historical fact, the profound sources of our 
national life and of our character, and to compare our capacities with 
those of other people. 


The statement outlines the sane and reasoned course of a states- 
man who realizes that he is not a prophet to see the future by 
some divine gift. The words are those of one with the common 
sense to realize that past experience is the only weather gauge for 
what is to come, who has had the patience and the intellectual 
curiosity to listen to the teachings of men who in centuries gone 
by faced practically the same great problems with which the 
world is confronted today. In short the sentiment shows a frame 
of mind and a mentality strikingly different from that of a pro- 
fessor of pedagogy who recently inquired whether anything that 
happened before 1850 could have any possible value or interest 
for our present generation. 

The present premier of Italy has answered by word and deed 
the pedagogue’s question, and the “parallels” which he has drawn 
between imperial Rome and modern Italy show that his study of 
the past has not been in vain. Ancient Rome had already aroused 
the admiration of the future leader of the blackshirts when on 
March 23, 1919, he assembled at Milan his first group of sixty- 
three men.. Perhaps he recalled how in the darkest depths of the 
Middle Ages Cola di Rienzo, another Italian patriot and idealist, 
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had for a breathless moment resuscitated the lifeless corpse of 
Rome with the magic appeal to the glorious past of the city on 
the Tiber. The historian Gregorovius has related in his inimitable 
style the mushroom prestige of Cola and his state, the dismay of 
pope and prince, all alike under the spell of the name of Rome. 
Did not the blacksmith’s son from Forli know the story and know 
well besides that the spell has lost none of its magic with the lapse 
of centuries? He called to the remembrance of his little group of 
ex-soldiers the symbol of the Roman power, the fasces, the staves 
of the lictors. He gave them the ancient Roman salute and made 
for them a scheme of military and political organization on the 
model of the old Roman legions; his Fascisti were divided into 
principi and triari, into maniples, centuries, cohorts, legions ; and 
when they were marching on Rome, he made this solemn affirma- 
tion to them at Civitavecchia: “I swear to lead our country once 
more in the paths of our ancient greatness.” The ideal has always 
remained the same, for he says, ‘““We represent the spirit which 
once carried the legions of the consuls to the farthest limits of the 
earth,” or again, ““The example of Ancient Rome stands before 
the eyes of all of us, but the Colosseum, the Forum Romanum, 
only proclaim the glory of the past, and we have to found the 
glory of today and of tomorrow.” 

Everywhere and always Rome of the past is the theme. In an 
address to the Fascists of Sicily he designates thus the transmis- 
sion of Italian power: “My journey means the strengthening of 
the Italian power which has descended from Ancient Rome.” At 
Trieste he strikes the same chord: “Fascism’s revived conscious- 
ness of the ancient glories of Italy, of the Roman Empire. . . 
continuation of this tradition by . . . the Fascisti struggle for a 
new Imperial Rome.” At Perugia on the fifth of October, 1926, 
the subject of his lecture is significant, “The Sea Power of Im- 
perial Rome.” In the nationalist Politica appeared the manifesto: 
“Everything calls Italy to the resumption of her imperial mission: 
the tradition of Rome, of Venice, and of Genoa.” 

And perhaps the most tangible, the most precious and symbolic 
possession which links new imperial Italy with the ancient empire 
is the capital of both. “Rome,” writes Mussolini, 
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sharpened my sense of dedication. The Eternal City, caput mundi, has 
two courts and two diplomacies. It has seen in the course of centuries 
imperial armies defeated under its walls. It has witnessed the decay of 
the strong and the rise of universal waves of civilization and of thought. 
Rome, the coveted goal of princes and leaders, the universal city, heir 
to the old Empire and the power of Christianity ! 


And again we find him expressing the same feeling of respect 
and reverence for the city: 

I have given particular attention to the Capital. Rome is a universal 
city, dear to the hearts of Italians and of the whole world. It was great 
in the time of the Roman Empire and has conserved a universal light. 
It was the historical seat and the center of diffusion of Christianity. 
Rome is first of all a city with the aura of destiny and history. It is the 
capital of new Italy. It is the seat of Christianity. It has taught and will 
continue to teach law and art to the whole world. 

He sees parallels again when, with reference to the present 
policy of extensive excavation of the remains of the ancient city, 
he says, “By isolating the monuments of Ancient Rome the rela- 
tion between the ancient Romans and the Italians is made more 
beautiful and suggestive.” Significantly enough the new Fascist 
labor day is the one celebrated in antiquity as the Parilia. He 
writes: “I fixed on a gay and glorious date in Italian life, April 
21, the birthday of Rome. Rome is the city which has given 
legislation to the world. The Roman law is still the text which 
governs the relations of civil life.’”’ “Rome,” he says, “is destined 
to become once more the city which directs the civilization of the 
whole of Western Europe.” 

So much for the ideal of the leader of Fascism! But is it only 
an ideal which he has gained from reading the past history of his 
country? I think not. He found in post-war Italy a land impover- 
ished, demoralized, dissonant, and torn by factious strife, weak in 
government, in national spirit, in foreign prestige, a land rapidly 
sinking into the abyss of communism. Where could he find a 
“parallel” for this situation in his perusal of Roman History? 
The answer is in the Italy that Augustus Caesar had to deal with 
after the Social and Civil Wars which had harried Italy and the 
empire for a century — with vast expenditure of life and wealth, 
collapse of business and trade, piracy on the high seas, social and 
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political unrest at home, loss of prestige abroad (witness the 
standards lost to the Parthians by Crassus), discontent, and the 
decay of religious faith, incapacity and weakness of government. 
Everything called for drastic measures, with ruin as the alterna- 
tive. Octavian, best known by his later title of Augustus, took 
such measures, and Fortune was on his side. A boy of twenty 
years without any official position, he organized an army “at his 
own expense and at his own initiative” (the words are his own) ; 
and with this he helped the senate to crush Mark Antony’s forces 
before Mutina in 43 B.c. When the ungrateful senate slighted its 
youthful benefactor, a march on Rome took place ; and hemmed in 
by the swords of his veterans Octavian dictated terms to a cowed 
and helpless city. He was elected consul, head of the government, 
without more ado. How history repeats itself! 

From that day on the weak, corrupt, impotent Republican gov- 
ernment, whose fatal incapacity is all too plainly revealed in the 
last letters of its stanchest supporter and admirer, Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero, was practically defunct. For a time a triumvirate of 
Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus governed the state; but the 
Roman world needed one master, not three, and the first to fall 
was Lepidus. Then in 32 B.c. Octavian organized what has been 
called a “gigantic conspiracy” or, as German scholars have desig- 
nated it, a Staatsstreich, which brought about the death struggle 
between Octavian and Antony, West with East, Rome with 
Egypt. The victory of Octavian was complete, but a greater 
struggle lay before him. He must establish a government that 
would function and could undertake the tremendous task of post- 
war reconstruction, as important in its moral and mental aspects 
as in its relation to the physical and materialistic welfare of Rome 
and of the civilized world. 

Somehow, and it was only by careful planning and endless 
devotion and toil, Caesar Augustus remade the world of his day 
and brought forth from the travail of warfare and ruin a new 
creation, the Roman Empire, which functioned, and in the main 
well, for centuries after its founder’s ashes had been laid away in 
the great mausoleum which he built for himself and his family 
upon the Field of Mars. 
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Two thousand years later a young intellectual, the son of a 
blacksmith from Forli, and, like Octavian, a leader of men and a 
lover of his country, was called by destiny as that other Italian 
had been so long before him. He has made warm friends and 
bitter enemies ; but few, if any, at home or abroad, are indifferent 
to the man and his policies, for the issues at stake are funda- 
mental. Italy was able to find no compromise between Bolshevism 
and Fascism, and who can say today that the rest of the world 
will be able to do otherwise ? 

The rise of the Fascist state and the struggle it cased turned 
the attention of both camps to the ancient Roman state, which had 
gone through a long internal struggle in the course of its evolu- 
tion. The proletariat of ancient Rome had twice imposed its will 
upon the state by a general strike, by an act of secession, by 
withdrawing to the Aventine. In 1925 Mussolini’s rebellious 
parliament left the seat of government and retired to the Aven- 
tine, a conscious and symbolic gesture, for they, too, somehow 
realized that the same old battle was being fought out once more. 
But this time they had to deal with a man who did not fear the 
method of striking and who furthermore knew how to deal with 
a strike, whether political or industrial. His only comment was, 
“If the Opposition wishes to remain on the Aventine, I will not be 
Maenius Agrippa to beg them to come back.’’ On the Aventine 
they remained, and the work of reconstruction went on without 
them, while their secession remains but another indication of the 
magic influence of Roman history on modern Italy. 

One of the important features of Augustan legislation was the 
emphasis laid on the family as an institution, its promotion by the 
government, with special privileges for those who married and 
reared children, heavy taxation of bachelors, severe penalties for 
immorality, and the ins trium liberorum, preferment and advance- 
ment in government service and in politics for the fathers of 
children. The same policy has been adopted by Mussolini, who in 
his speech to parliament on May 26, 1927, recommended in addi- 
tion to the bachelor’s tax a possible tax on childless marriages and 
above all an effort to reruralize Italy. 

The attempt to reruralize Italy is no new one. The country has 
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never been able to produce enough grain for its own needs, and 
Roman history records famine upon famine whenever communi- 
cations were interrupted with the Black Sea, with Asia, with 
Egypt, or with Africa, and wheat did not arrive punctually from 
overseas. The sea power of Sextus Pompey during the civil strife 
which followed the murder of Julius Caesar almost brought Rome 
to the point of starvation ; and Octavian, who had experienced this 
danger, initiated, like Mussolini, who had felt the same pinch of 
hunger during the World War, a battaglia del grano, a wheat 
battle quite as serious as any actual warfare. Caesar Augustus 
and his minister Maecenas are responsible for Vergil’s composi- 
tion of the Georgics, an attempt to popularize agriculture and 
country life, to give publicity to their “back to the farm’ move- 
ment. The present battaglia, the government encouragement of 
the production of wheat, the obligatory admixture of coarser 
cereal in wheat bread as a symbol of the battle to make Italy inde- 
pendent of imported wheat, are but a continuation of the propa- 
ganda of the Roman Empire. Now, as then, the purchase of 
quantities of foreign wheat necessitates a drain on the gold of 
Italy and an unfavorable balance of trade. 

There is a curious similarity in two gestures, one made by 
Mussolini a few years ago, and the other by the Emperor Do- 
mitian in the first century of the Christian era. Domitian, alarmed 
by the general shortage of grain, issued an edict calling for the 
cutting down of all the vineyards in Africa and Gaul in order to 
stimulate the production of grain instead of wine. In the face of 
popular outcry the edict was quickly revoked, but it doubtless had 
effect as a warning, and it may well have been intended merely to 
serve as such. In precisely the same way Mussolini recently 
threatened to reduce the acreage in vineyards in order to obtain 
more grain. It looks suspiciously like a move suggested by Do- 
mitian’s edict. 

The writing of the Georgics as the result of political pressure 
and imperial suggestion is but an example of the general policy 
of literary patronage which was instituted by Augustus and which 
we see reflected in the writings of Vergil, Horace, and Propertius. 
“Tl Duce” has declared himself in favor of the same policy. “Art,” 
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he says, “means individual prominence and talent, and the State 
has one duty with regard to it: to produce such conditions of life 
for artists that their wonderful qualities may flourish in their full 
splendor.” It is, by the way, interesting to note that, when he 
would give high praise to a contemporary author, Mussolini 
thinks of imperial Rome — again a parallel from the past — and 
speaks of Alfredo Oriani as writing “in a concise style worthy of 
Tacitus, which alone would have sufficed to bring greatness to a 
writer.” 

Interest in literature was manifested not only by Augustus’ 
patronage of authors but also by his own literary endeavors, two 
books of epigrams, a poem called “Sicily,” his letters, his auto- 
biography, and numerous political and official documents. He 
even tried his hand at drama; but realizing that his talents did not 
run to that form of art, he destroyed his play called Ajax and 
even joked good-naturedly with his friends about its imperfec- 
tions. It is an interesting coincidence that Italy’s premier is a 
journalist, a master of language, in speech or written word, a 
dramatist, a man who in spite of manifold duties can find time to 
write an autobiography and memoirs of his experiences in the 
World War. He is carrying on a tradition not only of Augustus 
but of such emperors with literary talent as Claudius, Nero, Ha- 
drian, or Marcus Aurelius and Julian. 

The Roman emperors encouraged reading and were responsible 
for many libraries like the Greek and Latin ones which Augustus 
established on the Palatine. None of them, however, gave greater 
impetus to reading than has Mussolini, who made reading part of 
the duty of every Fascist with the famous definition: Libro e 
moschetto, fascista perfetto, “Book and musket, the perfect Fas- 
cist.” Under his auspices has been instituted the annual Festa del 
Libro, the “Festival of the Book,” during which a discount of ten 
per cent is given upon all Italian books, when the press and every 
possible means are employed to urge upon the public the value of 
books and reading, and when for a week an impressive display of 
Italian books is held — significantly enough — in the shops of the 
ancient market of Trajan at Rome, each publishing firm having a 
shop for displaying its productions. The fair is visited by thou- 
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sands each spring, and it is an impressive sight to behold the 
enthusiasm and interest aroused in the visitors. 

A strong foreign policy formed an essential part of Augustus’ 
program of reform, and its success was marked by the restoration 
of the Roman standards by the Parthians and by the increased 
prestige of Rome abroad and especially in the East. Like Au- 
gustus, Mussolin. ut once directed his attention to foreign affairs, 
and since the advent of Fascism Italy has taken an ever more 
important part among the great powers. 

The firmness of the new government made itself felt likewise 
in the Italian colony of Tripolitania, a vast tract in northern 
Africa which had been wrested from Turkey a short time before 
the outbreak of the World War. The weak and temporizing policy 
of the governments which preceded the march on Rome had 
fostered disorder and rebellion among the natives ; and when the 
Fascist party came to power, Italy was holding with difficulty a 
few cities on the coast. A similar condition existed in Tripolitania, 
or Libya, as it was then called, under the early Roman Empire, 
and in Tacitus’ Annales we find a graphic account of the methods 
employed by the Roman government to subdue the entire prov- 
ince. Three flying columns starting from an equal number of 
strategic points on the coast swept simultaneously into the 
interior, establishing forts and garrisons as they advanced and 
driving the dismayed enemy before them. Is it only a coincidence 
that the campaign which subdued the same district a few years 
ago started from the same bases, followed the same routes, and 
was conducted in the same fashion as the operations described in 
Tacitus? Or had someone again heen drawing parallels? 

A great part of ancient Libya is now desert waste, though in 
Roman times it was highly productive, due to irrigation and 
scientific farming. When Horace would designate a man as 
enormously wealthy, he says that he has granaries in Libya. 
Moreover we know that the single city of Lepcis Magna once 
paid to Rome an annual tribute of one million pounds of olive oil. 
The past riches of Tripolitania are known to Mussolini, and with 
confidence that history may be made to repeat itself he has stated, 
“We can give value to two regions [Tripoli and the Cirenaica] 
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which once were owned by Rome and which must grow to the 
greatness of their past.” 

The internal government of Italy has been vastly changed, but 
the recent reforms have been made in much the same way as those 
of Augustus, who in creating the Empire claimed to be restoring 
the Republic and always vaunted his respect for constitutional 
government and for the institutions of the Republic. As a matter 
of fact he kept the form, the consuls and other magistrates, the 
senate, the popular assemblies, the courts; but he transformed the 
spirit and shifted the emphasis so that the figure of the prince and 
his party dominated everything. A sort of dyarchy was set up, 
the rule of the prince and the senate, and together they transacted 
the business of the civilized world. The same tendency is appar- 
ent in the Fascist State, which has kept in general the form of the 
kingdom established in 1870, but which is realiy directed by the 
Duce and his party. The senate, which, like the ancient Roman 
one, consists of the most distinguished men of Italy, holding 
office for life, has acquired new prestige, just as it did under 
Augustus. The representative chamber of deputies is elective, but 
it is now based upon the corporation system, which is a “return to 
the guild system of the Middle Ages and the corporations of 
Ancient Rome.” 

The reasons for the present change are much the same as those 
which brought the Empire into being. The governments which 
preceded the Fascists rose and fell with astonishing rapidity. They 
were too weak to govern. Their ideal seems to have been com- 
promise, and the parliament consisted of countless parties work- 
ing against one another and playing to the grandstand of popular 
favor and class hatred to catch votes. Certainly it would seem 
that something may be said for a parliament and cabinet whose 
purpose is not to wrangle, debate, scheme for votes, and sacrifice 
the interests of the nation to meet the selfish wishes of groups of 
constituents. A house or a government divided against itself is 
bound to fall and is not likely to accomplish very much. 

It is, of course, only human and natural that disappointed politi- 
cians, who suddenly found their careers closed, radicals who saw 
union with the Soviets snatched from them in their supposed 
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hour of victory, and theorists who saw in governments such as 
that of Nitti not what they really were, but an ideal of Republican 
government, are still loud in their protests and accusations, and 
busy with their plotting, which usually takes the form of murder. 
We should not be surprised at this, for even Cicero was pleased 
when it was thought that he had instigated Octavian to murder 
Antony, and he boasted that he had “spurred a willing horse.” 
Mussolini, with his reading of history and drawing of parallels, 
must have foreseen his personal danger when he took the reins of 
government. He must have read of the group of malcontents who 
for centuries tried to restore the Roman Republic and to murder 
the reigning emperor, of the attempts made upon the life of 
Augustus, quite as numerous as those made upon his own, and of 
the occasional success which attended the plotters in the case of 
some emperors. He had doubtless read the passage where Dio 
Cassius, the historian, tells of the overthrow of the Emperor Per- 
tinax: “Thus did Pertinax, who undertook to restore everything 
in a moment, come to his end. He failed to comprehend, though 
a man of wide practical experience, that one cannot with safety 
reform everything at once, and that the restoration of a state, in 
particular, requires both time and wisdom.” Augustus and his 
successors deported dangerous political enemies and notorious 
criminals to the islands, and Mussolini, if he so desires, can cite 
this as a precedent for his own similar action. It is, by the way, 
to be noted that, though emperors were sometimes murdered, the 
Republic was never restored. The reason is simple: Had the 
Republic been able to fulfill the task of governing the Roman 
state efficiently, it would never have fallen in the first place, nor 
would the Empire have been brought into being. 

The Fascist party, however, has to deal with a Pontifex Max- 
imus who will offer strong opposition whenever he differs from 
the Fascists on a question of principle. Perhaps the chief stum- 
bling block in the way of harmonious relations is the fact that 
both church and state claim the right to educate the young. Mus- 
solini is like Augustus in seeing the importance of training the 
young. Augustus gave exceptional attention to the organization 
of the élite of the Roman youth, whom he placed under the leader- 
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ship of his own sons, the principes iuventutis, the “princes of the 
youth.” He saw the necessity of training them to continue his 
work and of making them loyal to the principles of his regime. 
He gave them military organization, and they had their drills and 
parades when they celebrated the Ludi Troiae before the eyes of 
the emperor. Mussolini has organized the balilla, the youthful 
Fascisti; and he doubtless realizes, as did Augustus, that the con- 
tinuation of his work depends upon the sympathetic support of 
these young boys and men. 

Except for the educational question, however, it is hard to see 
why there should not be sympathy between Fascism and the 
Church, for Mussolini has consistently insisted upon respect for 
religion, upon morality, and upon sobriety. In his first speech to 
the parliament he startled that body by an appeal to the Almighty 
to aid him in the task before him. There has been legislation to 
improve morals, just as there was under Augustus, who never 
lost an occasion to preach to senate and to people and who passed 
severe sumptuary laws. There is a campaign against swearing in 
the name of God or country, and numerous bars and wine shops 
have been closed and publicly characterized by the Duce as “cheap 
vendors of ruinous felicity.”’ 

It is not strange that around the personality of the leader of the 
new era in Italy, now in its ninth year, there has taken form a 
certain halo and hero worship. His rise to power, as startling as 
that of Napoleon, naturally appeals to the imagination. One 
political pamphlet compares Mussolini and St. Francis of Assisi 
and, to quote a recent writer on Fascism, “illustrates their com- 
mon love of animals by a reproduction on one page of Giotto’s 
St. Francis Preaching to the Birds, while on the opposite page is 
reproduced a photograph of the Duce with derby hat and wing 
collar, laying a gloved hand on the back of his lioness in the zoo.” 
Of the frequent representation of Mussolini with the lioness the 
German scholar Weinreich in his recent Studien zu Martial has 
remarked: Lowen und Herrscher, das gehort zusammen auch fiir 
die Caesaren Roms. Mussolini mit seinem Lowen kopiert also 
altrémische Herrscheralliiren, “Lions and rulers! They also be- 
long together for the Caesars of Rome. Mussolini with his lion, 
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then, is copying the manners of the ancient Roman emperor.” 

Of course when a party is so thoroughly identified with an 
individual, one wonders what will happen when that dominating 
personality disappears from the stage. The question of succession 
was a paramount one for the Roman emperors. Augustus and his 
immediate successors kept the supreme power always within 
the family, and it often led to disaster. It is evident that Mussolini 
has no such intention, for his family is kept out of the press and 
removed from the public attention in a way scarcely paralleled in 
the career of any great statesman. One is tempted to wonder if 
he read and was influenced by Dio Cassius’ account of the Em- 
peror Pertinax who “would not even bring up his little son in the 
palace, but on the very first day of his reign set aside everything 
that had belonged to himself previously and divided it between 
his children and ordered that they should live with their grand- 
father; there he visited them occasionally, but rather as their 
father than as emperor.”’ Is it possible that the Duce will choose 
as his successor some capable and outstanding member of his 
party after the Stoic principle of selection which gave to the 
Roman Empire Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus 
Aurelius, perhaps the best government the world has ever seen? 

One often hears it asked how long Fascism will last. Perhaps 
the Roman Empire may give again a parallel or rather a sugges- 
tion. When Augustus came into power, the world craved peace 
above all and prosperity and work and food and happiness. He 
gave the world all these things ; the Pax Augusta was everywhere ; 
great public and private enterprises gave work and bread and 
comfort; trade revived with security and peace, and the munifi- 
cence of the emperor and of the wealthy gave to the public games 
and plays and wild-beast hunts and great baths and opportunities 
for pleasure and profit. The world was satisfied as long as the 
Empire provided panem et circenses, and so long did the Empire 
endure. Mussolini has said: “Italy has had enough of liberty for 
a while; what it needs now is law. The people want peace, work, 
bread, roads, and water.’ Fascism is giving these, and besides a 
national pride and sense of dignity and power. It is no wonder 
that more than one has seen in the new regime a restoration of 
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imperial Rome. The leader of Fascist Italy has found a parallel 
for our own times, it seems, in the Italy of Augustus and of the 
Empire, and his deeds and words are a proof of his reading of 
Roman history and drawing of parallels. Symbols of the past and 
its significance for modern Italy are everywhere in Italian life 
today — even on postage stamps, where we find Julius Caesar, 
Augustus, and the wolf of the Capitoline. Perhaps Fascist theory 
is correct, and the Roman Empire never really died but goes on 
in the New Italy and its premier. 











THE MODERN CLASSICAL CLUB * 


By Minnie Keys 
State University of Iowa 


Since my title admits of some ambiguity, let me say by way 
of explanation that I mean only the up-to-date club of today. I 
prefer to speak of the organization as a Classical Club rather 
than as purely a Latin Club. Although high schools, with rare 
excepiions, confine themselves to Latin study and things Roman, 
there is the opportunity of studying also Greek life, mythology, 
and literature in English. Miss Lawler * has pointed out a num- 
ber of reasons why a Latin Club is not always a good thing. It 
may make greater demands on the time of a weak pupil than he 
has time to give. It can also be a spectacular shield to hide bad 
teaching in the classroom. If the teacher is poorly prepared, she 
may inculcate wrong ideas of Roman civilization. Sometimes the 
Club degenerates into a purely social organization which has no 
pedagogical value. Apprehensions of this sort, however, I feel 
are at a minimum when the reasons for having a Classical Club 
so far outweigh the reasons against it. 

One of the first prejudices which a lover of the classics wishes 
to drive out is the notion that Latin is a “dead language.” This 
seems to be a pet phrase of those whose knowledge of the classics 
is nil. The Classical Club can prove to the young student that the 
language he studies is just as alive in its possibilities and its con- 
nection with present-day life as is any of the modern languages. 

Through the medium of the Classical Club a stronger bond 
of friendly relations is built up between the student and the 
teacher than can possibly be formed through mere classroom con- 

1 Read before the fourteenth annual Conference of the Classical Teachers 
of Iowa at Iowa City, February 12, 1932. 


2Cf. Lillian B. Lawler, The Latin Club: New York, Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers (1929), 7. 
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tact. The work in the Club may serve to bring out otherwise 
latent qualities of the pupil, such as leadership, originality, 
dramatic ability, etc. It may also keep the teacher from getting 
into a rut, for she must be constantly on the alert for ideas for 
the Club and it gives her in addition the opportunity of referring 
to the sources by which she was first inspired. The Club has the 
effect not only of vivifying the classroom instruction but also of 
awakening the community in general to the fact that the classics 
are a present-day reality and not merely an evanescent vapor 
thrown off from “the glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome.” Moreover, an opportunity is thus given to the 
advocates of the classics to come within range of those who are 
positive opponents and to influence those who are uninformed or 
indifferent. 

To my knowledge no one has ever written a history of Clas- 
sical Clubs. However, it seems to me that the Classical Club as 
we know it today is the outgrowth of the old idea of a study 
club. An example of such a club is that at a New Orleans High 
School as described in the CLAssIcAL JOURNAL vil (1914), 264f. 
That high school offered but three years of Latin, thus causing 
the students to lack a half year required for college entrance. To 
meet this emergency, a group of ten organized under the title of 
the “Inner Circle” and met once a week after school. Naturally 
the study was conducted in a very informal manner. With this 
as a nucleus, the group undertook other projects such as enter- 
taining a college group at the Saturnalia and enlarging the scope 
of their study in other ways. It cannot be doubted that many 
other clubs were formed on a similar basis. At that period Latin 
was more generally required than at the present time; hence 
when a club was formed it was motivated by a more genuine 
interest in the classics and not with a view to tempting more 
people into the work by sugar-coating it. 

Today a bigger problem confronts the Latin teacher. Fewer 
schools require Latin, causing a correspondingly smaller enroll- 
ment. This situation may seem discouraging to one who feels 
that it takes a large group to make a successful club. Others 
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may dislike the idea of having a club as a foil to the classwork, 
though with a certain type of student the club must of necessity 
function as such. There is, however, a greater aim to be achieved 
by the club. The majority of people of today are feeling more 
and more the necessity of entering their life profession earlier. 
As a result the whole educational system has been pushed ahead 
about two years. The student of today who begins a specific 
study is a year or more younger than the student of yesterday 
who began the same work. 

Many students plan to take no more than one or two years of 
Latin. As teachers of the classics can we afford to let a student 
leave the department knowing only a few paradigms and rules 
necessary to satisfy the requirements? The straight diet of un- 
adulterated Latin is too strong for most youngsters who enter 
the high school today. Modern educators have devised simpler 
textbooks calculated to give the student the essence of the lan- 
guage, but in a weaker solution. True enough, the dose is 
diluted, but the flavor in most instances remains unchanged. I do 
not mean to disparage these attempts, for the textbooks are doing 
their bit; but the teacher must provide still more. 

Yesterday’s student was on the outer edge of adolescence, 
whereas the student entering high school today is nearer the peak 
of the adolescent years. Obviously the needs in each stage are 
different. Yesterday’s student was more mature, and hence it 
was not so necessary to make an especial appeal to the instincts 
and urges which begin to make their appearance in early adoles- 
cence. The Latin Club, therefore, may well supply what ordinary 
class instruction, for obvious reasons, does not. It provides the 
necessary background in which the student may express his 
newly found group-consciousness, satisfies his social inclinations, 
and furnishes the cultural training which opens up as a new vista 
before him. 

Perhaps some one may criticize my remarks as being purely 
theoretical, and I admit that I have not had a long history of 
trial and error in conducting Classical Clubs, but I do know from 
my contact with university students that what they want is not 
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the old-fashioned study club, which seems more like being “kept 
in” to learn a few miscellaneous facts for which there had been 
no time in class. They want the atmosphere of Greece and 
Rome brought into the present through the medium of songs, 
plays, games, and literature. As to the organization, programs, 
projects, etc. of the Club I wish to recommend Dr. Lawler’s The 
Latin Club, already mentioned, Miss Paxson’s Handbook, and 
Dr. Wilson’s material on the Roman toga.* The CLAssicaL Jour- 
NAL is always an indispensable aid to teachers for new ideas in 
classroom work and club work and as a source of general 
inspiration. 

I hesitate to try to give actual suggestions for programs, be- 
cause no two schools are identical with respect to materials at 
hand and the ability of the participants. Programs are limited 
in scope and variety only by the taste and time of the teacher in 
charge. We find that the background of the immature student is 
generally so meager and the time he can give to his work so 
limited that without this help he can accomplish nothing worth 
while. The teacher, therefore, should not lose sight of the fact 
that much that is commonplace to her is new and stimulating to 
the pupils. 

The purpose of a Latin Club is to enliven the work of the 
class, to stimulate pupils who are taking Latin to continue it, 
and to attract those who are not taking it to begin. A club is 
essential to the success of the department. Club work should 
constitute as real a part of the work of the department as does 
the class recitation. As some one has said, “the aim of the Latin 
club should be education entertainingly planned.” The club fur- 
nishes an opportunity to give students phases of cultural back- 
ground which, owing to the limited amount of time, cannot be 
touched upon in class. 

There are many lines along which a year’s program may be 

8 Cf. Susan Paxson, Handbook for Latin Clubs: Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Co. (1916), and Lillian Wilson, The Roman Toga: Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press (1924), from which pp. 117-27 may be obtained from the Service 


Bureau as Bulletin No. 119, “How to Make a Toga”; also Bulletin No. 171], 
“How the Romans Dressed” by the same author. 
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planned. A plan which is quite common and which has been suc- 
cessfully tried is two-fold. It consists of having the nature of 
the program conform to the peculiar features of the month, either 
ancient or modern. Whenever a prominent Roman festival oc- 
curred in the particular month, the characteristics of this may 
be worked out; or if a modern holiday occurs in the month, it 
may be celebrated in Roman fashion. In some instances there 
may be a mixed meeting in which there is both a program and 
some social feature. 

Since the first meeting of the year is primarily for the pur- 
pose of getting acquainted, it is advisable to have a picnic. Sep- 
tember is peculiarly well suited to the general plan, as there were 
no great festivals in this month. September for the Italian farmer 
and therefore for the primitive community was a period of com- 
parative rest from urgent labors and from religious duties, for 
no operations were then going on which called for the invocation 
of special deities to favor and protect. The messes which figure in 
July and August have come to an end, and the vintage does not 
appear until October. The calendar of this month is almost a 
blank. No festival is associated with a special deity, but the 
greater part of the month is occupied with the Ludi Romani 
from the fifth to the nineteenth. At these there seems to have 
been some kind of feast shared in common by the gods and 
worshipers. 

For a reason that will be brought out later, the picnic should 
include all the old members and all the eligibles for that semes- 
ter. The picnic may well take the form of a tournament consisting 
of a series of contests suggested by the ancient games. To direct 
them have the club divided into groups of four or five each. The 
leader of each group will in turn choose the ones who are to 
participate in the events. 

The first contest will be a chariot race. Three persons will be 
required from each group. Two of them make a saddle with their 
hands, and the third person sits upon it. At a signal they run to 
the goal and back again. Some one, perhaps the teacher, must 
keep track of the winners. 
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Next there may be a one-legged race, in which the contestants 
hop on one foot. Another interesting event is the three-legged 
race. Two people from each group are required for this. The 
inside feet of each couple are tied together with a cord which is 
unsubstantial enough to break easily unless the couple keeps step 
perfectly. In case the cord breaks on the way the couple is 
disqualified. 

Javelin hurling is another prominent event. The javelin is made 
of cardboard, and the end of it is inserted into an inflated paper 
bag, which makes it impossible to throw it any great distance 
on account of its lightness. For the discus-throwing contest paper 
plates are serviceable. Ball games were a prominent sport with 
the Romans, and several different kinds were played. Any num- 
ber may be devised. Their game of knuckle bones corresponded 
closely to the modern game of jacks. 

The group which has won the majority of all the events is 
awarded a prize. They may be allowed to have a triumphal entry 
to the place where the refreshments are served, or they may be 
given something of a more substantial nature. 

In the refreshments it is always interesting as well as educa- 
tional to carry out the Roman spirit. These ancients ate poppy 
seeds on cakes and bread. The practice could be materialized in 
the form of poppy seed rolls. They also ate many of the vegeta- 
bles that we do. Therefore a vegetable salad would be in order, 
together with olives, grapes, and apples. Since September is so 
near the vintage season and so much attention was given to the 
making of wine, and since it is still warm enough in this season 
for cold drinks, grape pop could be served in lieu of the genuine 
article. 

The meeting for October will of course center around Hal- 
loween. The following subjects make excellent as well as inter- 
esting topics for papers: ““Roman Auguries” (cf. Harper’s Dic- 
tionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, p. 166) ; “Roman 
Omens and Superstitions’ (ibid., p. 1134, and the Classical 
Weekly vt [1913], 138-41); and “Pliny’s Ghost Story” (cf. 
Epistles vit, 27, 5-12). The dialogue, “A Schoolboy’s Dream,” 
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is an especially entertaining feature. It may be found in the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL vil (1912), 181-83, and reprinted in Uni- 
versity of Iowa Service Bulletin XV, No. 25. In order to give 
some variation to the program, a maze may be constructed of 
screens along which members pass. At the end is the cave of the 
Sibyl. In this should hang a kettle in which are the sortes Ver- 
gilianae * pasted on oak leaves. I have seen this elaborated effec- 
tively by having a skeleton bending over the kettle with a hand 
extended. It was wired so that the bones shook and rattled, and 
one could scarcely get an oak leaf without being touched by the 
grim guardian. Afterward the members find much amusement in 
translating their fortunes. 

The month of November is one of plowing and sowing and 
is not much of a holiday time. It was a season, however, when 
the plebeian games were held. Since Armistice falls in this month, 
a fitting topic for a paper is “Roman Patriotism.” Instances of 
this may be found in any high-school text. 

It was in November that the manumission of slaves took place, 
and quite a point can be made of this. It has been mentioned that 
at the September meeting all the eligibles for that semester should 
be included. Meanwhile they have been on a kind of probation, 
as it were, acting as the servi to the department pending the 
results of their grades, since they have already had the required 
amount of Latin. Those who have been scholastically successful 
shall at this meeting be freed from their serfdom forever and 
become active and respected members of the organization. Let’ 
them be made to think, however, that this manumission depends 
upon the successful performance of certain tasks at this Novem- 
ber meeting. These tasks may consist of making a high score on 
a number of riddles, puns, and parodies in Latin. These may be 
found in abundance in the Hints department of the CLAssIcAL 
JOURNAL XVII-xIx and in Latin Notes 1 (1924), No. 7, p. 3. 

Following the tasks, there may be a symbolical severing of 
the slave chains by the actives. The chains may be made of paper 


#Cf. Helen A. Loane, “The Sortes Vergilianae,” in the Class. Wk. xx1 
(1928), 185-89. 
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or ribbon. Then, since Thanksgiving falls in this month, have 
each member name in Latin the thing for which he is thankful. 
Close the meeting with some such songs as Gaudeamus Igitur, 
“America” in Latin, and a Latin round such as “Frére Jaques.” 

Though the Saturnalia was more nearly like our Thanks- 
giving in spirit, it fell in December and hence can be appro- 
priately celebrated then. In the ancient Saturnalia slaves were 
treated royally by their masters. This fact affords a good oppor- 
tunity for the actives to entertain the slaves who were newly 
freed in November. 

One member or the teacher should give a brief talk explaining 
the Saturnalia. The Rex Familiae then takes charge of the games. 
This Rex Familiae was in ancient times elected during the Satur- 
nalia, but for obvious reasons he should be elected sometime 
before this meeting of the Club. This can be done quickly in 
class. Have ready a bag of nuts for the members. One nut is 
plugged, and a slip of paper is concealed in it with the words 
Rex Familiae on it. The one drawing this nut is thus elected. 
The games should be of a lively nature. Suggestions for these 
are charades, “Here Comes the Ship to Rome” (a parody on 
“Here Comes the Ship to Boston”), and “What I should like 
for Christmas.” In the latter Latin words should be employed. 
The first person names an article, and the next person names the 
same thing and adds another, and so on. It requires a good 
memory but is quite enjoyable. Following the games, the Christ- 
mas gifts bearing Latin verses or mottoes are exchanged. 

It was customary to have a sacrifice in the ancient Saturnalia. 
This, too, may be cleverly worked out. Have the girls of the 
Club who can sew make a large covering of cheesecloth in the 
shape of a calf. This is then stuffed with crackerjack enough for 
the whole Club, and at the throat of the animal is concealed a 
bag of red-hots (candy) which fall as drops of blood when the 
animal’s throat is cut. The rest of the refreshments may consist 
of Christmas cookies in the shapes of animals and other figures. 
This latter is also in keeping with the Saturnalia, as the ancient 
bakers molded pastry figures at this time. The meeting is con- 
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cluded with Christmas songs: Adeste Fideles, “Holy Night,” 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” and “Jingle Bells,” all in Latin. 

It is advisable to have at least one open meeting a year. Spe- 
cial invitations should be sent to the parents of the students in 
the Latin department and to the faculty. Students of the other 
departments are of course welcome. A boy in a Roman toga 
receives the guests. The program consists of the following: A 
paper on “The Origin of the Names of the Month,” several 
short talks on “Roman Furniture,” “Roman Dress,” ‘Roman 
Survivals in Literature and in Art,” and Miss Hahn’s play 
called “Very Tragic Mirth,” which is a story of Aeneas and 
Dido.*® 

After the program the guests are served refreshments, if pos- 
sible in a room where the work of the department is exhibited, 
containing textbooks, notebooks, posters, miniature construc- 
tions, and coins and other antiquities. It is effective to have the 
boy in the Roman toga explain all these to the guests. 

In the month of February it is appropriate to have a banquet. 
Its theme may center around St. Valentine’s Day. Members of 
the faculty from other departments should be given the oppor- 
tunity to attend this, as it cannot be denied that it gives prestige 
to the event, especially in the eyes of the students, to have mem- 
bers of the faculty present. 

The place cards will have Latin sentiments in keeping with 
the day. Some time beforehand have every member of the Club 
instructed to be prepared to relate either a personal experience 
or a mythological episode in the Vergilian style, when the lyre 
is passed to him between courses. (This may be made of card- 
board or just a ukulele may be used to add to the humor of it.) 

After the banquet there may be a dramatization of the myth 
of “Pyramus and Thisbe” in pantomime.* In the same spirit a 
Roman wedding may be acted out. 

5 Cf. Latin Notes 1 (1924), No. 5, pp. 3f. 

® Apud D. N. Robinson, Plays a1d Songs for Latin Clubs: Delaware, O., 
printed by the author (1921), 2023. For “A Roman Wedding,” cf. Susan 


Paxson, Two Latin Plays for High-School Students: Boston, Ginn and Co. 
(1911). 
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In ancient times March was the New Year. At this time 
the fire of the Vestals was renewed. A report on the Vestal 
Virgins would be both interesting and appropriate. Since this is 
also the month in which Caesar was assassinated, the remainder 
the program may well be spent on him. Have first a paper giving 
“Interesting Sidelights on Caesar as a Man.” Then Act III, 
scenes i and ii, of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar may be dramatized. 
Close the meeting with a few songs, e.g. Jnteger Vitae. 

April does not seem to have been noted for any special festiv- 
ities. The founding of Rome is thought to have occurred on 
April twenty-first. In view of this fact have a talk on the found- 
ing of Rome, followed by a game in which all search for 
Romulus and Remus represented by two dolls concealed in 
separate places in the room. The finders of these then follow out 
the intricate directions which accompany the dolls till the prize 
is found. A game involving a great deal of hilarity follows which 
is based on Simon Says Thumbs Up and is called Facite hoc, 
facite illud. Latin baseball provides considerable amusement. 
The Club divides into two sides, which take turns coming to bat. 
The pitcher “hurls” a Latin word; and if the “batter” gives the 
English equivalent correctly, he may advance to first base, etc. 
Of course the side making the most “runs” wins. The Romans 
were fond of dice. Some such dice game as bunco or cootie may 
be played progressively for the rest of the time; or if interest 
flags in this, a game of myths may be played. Divide the mem- 
bers into groups. Give each group about ten minutes to think up 
some well-known myth and enact it in pantomime, and let the 
other members guess it. Students often show much originality 
and ingenuity in this. 

In May the ancients gave especial attention to the cults of the 
dead. By way of preparation for the feature of the coming 
month have rather lengthy reports on the following topics: 
“The Attitude of the Romans Toward the Dead,” “Burial Cus- 
toms,” and “Belief in the Future Life.” 

It is well to end the year as well as begin it with a picnic. The 
theme may represent a symbolic departure from the school life. 
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It is presumed that the pupils will all have a pretty thorough 
understanding of all the Roman customs of burial, etc. from the 
meeting of the preceding month. Before the departure for the 
picnic grounds, which have been equipped by the committee in 
charge with as many features of the descent to the lower world 
as possible, the members have had three handfuls of dust (con- 
fetti) thrown on them, the symbolic burial. When the park is 
reached, each one is given a candy wafer to represent the coin 
for Charon. If there is any stream or pond near, a realistic cross- 
ing may be effected. On the other side of the Styx, Minos as 
judge will pass a mock judgment on the souls to decide whether 
they are worthy to go on. Finally there is the joyous arrival in 
the Elysian Fields, where games similar to those used at the 
September meeting are played, followed by the refreshments. 

If there is no stream to cross, this idea could still be worked 
out in the form of a progressive party, having the homes of 
various members represent the various stages of the descent to 
Hades. The former way, however, is of course more effective. 

This is a small number of suggestions, but time does not per- 
mit more. In conclusion, may I say that the Classical Club is 
more essential today than it has ever been before. To the student 
who takes but “little Latin and less Greek” it will give something 
more vivid to remember than sum, esse, fut; and to the student 
who makes a longer study of the classics it will serve to enhance 
and embellish the literature he has read. 

I have mentioned several good sources for Classical Club 
programs, but I know of no other more efficient than the enthusi- 
asm of the teacher who is well prepared and has a progressive 
interest in the classics. 

The modern Classical Club is neither the old-fashioned study 
club nor a purely social group calling themselves Societas Ro- 
mana, Latinae Sociae, or Discipuli Antiquorum merely because 
they keep in their lockers an elementary Latin book. The modern 
Classical Club is a testimonial to the fact that the classics are 
truly and not merely theoretically alive today. 
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BEYOND THE SUNSET 


By Epmunp D. CrEssMAN 
University of Denver 


Among the many characters in the literature of the world, 
there are few that have given rise to such great, and such uni- 
versal, fascination as has the hero of Homer’s Odyssey. From 
the time of the ancient Greeks themselves, and from the time of 
the Romans, whose literature really began with the translation 
of the Odyssey into Latin by Livius Andronicus, down to our own 
day, when such books as those of Halliburton and Erskine’ bear 
witness to an unfailing interest in the story, the character and 
adventures of Odysseus have furnished a combination of enjoy- 
ment and edification that has rarely, if ever, been equaled. Al- 
though Homer himself probably had no moral purpose in writing 
his poems, they were, to the ancients, not only story-book, but 
also Bible, and it is not surprising to find references to Homer as 
a great moral teacher. Horace, e.g., in the second Epistle of 
Book 1, says that the /liad serves as a warning by showing the 
folly of the conduct of Paris and the Greek chiefs, and that the 
Odyssey sets before us a model by showing what courage and 
self-control can accomplish. 

Odysseus is not only the hero of the Odyssey; he is also a prom- 
inent actor in the /liad, being called by his own name or that of 
his father not less than one hundred and thirty times, according 
to the figures given by Professor Scott.? His character, which is 
the same in both the /liad and the Odyssey, is essentially a noble 
one; the chief qualities in it are his shrewdness, his versatility, his 

1Cf. Richard Halliburton, The Glorious Adventure: Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. (1927); and John Erskine, Penelope’s Man: Indianapolis, Bobbs- 


Merrill Co. (1927). 
2Cf. John A. Scott, The Unity of Homer: Berkeley, University of California 


Press (1921), 190. 
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courage, and his eloquence. It is not necessary to give specific 
examples. His nobility endeared him to his comrades at Troy 
and won for him the affection of his household and townsmen in 
Ithaca. On finally reaching home, after an absence of twenty 
years, he slays the suitors who have been wooing his faithful wife 
and consuming his substance, and defeats the friends of the suitors 
who come to take vengeance upon him; with the making of peace 
by Athena, the action of the Odyssey ends. 

It is not my purpose, in this brief paper, to repeat in detail the 
familiar story of the Odyssey. I wish rather to discuss some of 
the later, post-Homeric treatments of the life and character of 
Odysseus. The Odyssey itself leaves many questions unanswered. 
We are not told, e.g., what happened in Ithaca after the slaying 
of the suitors, nor are we given any information as to the ultimate 
fate of Odysseus. This information was supplied in a short poem 
in two books, the Telegoneia, ascribed to Eugammon, of Cyrene. 

The Telegoneia, about which I shall say more presently, was 
one of a group of epic poems no longer extant, written by various 
hands, and called the Epic Cycle. They date from about 776 B.c. 
to about 566 B.c. and are arranged in the chronological order of 
the subjects, so as to form a continuous history of the mythical 
world. The Trojan chapter of the Cycle contained eight epics, 
Homer’s Iliad standing second, Homer’s Odyssey seventh, the 
Telegoneia eighth and last. In the non-Homeric poems of the 
Cycle, the character of Odysseus appears much less admirable 
than it does in Homer; e.g., in the Cypria, the first in the series, 
he is represented as bringing about the murder of Palamedes in 
revenge for the latter’s having detected the madness feigned by 
Odysseus to escape joining the expedition against Troy; in the 
Little Iliad, the fourth in the series, after his quarrel with Ajax, 
Odysseus is awarded the armor of Achilles, following which Ajax 
becomes mad and kills himself; in this poem also he obtains by 
trickery from Philoctetes the arrows of Hercules, by which alone 
Troy could be taken; and in the Sack of Troy, the fifth poem in 
the series, it is Odysseus who hurls the little Astyanax from the 
walls. 

It was incidents such as those just mentioned that the drama- 
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tists included in their tragedies ; e.g., Sophocles in his Philoctetes 
and his Ajax, Euripides in his Troades — to mention only extant 
plays. In the satyr-play of Euripides, called the Cyclops, the story 
of which is based on Homer, the character of Odysseus is essen- 
tially Homeric, only such slight changes being made in the action 
as were necessitated by the satyric nature of the play. The non- 
Homeric features in the story were used also by Latin writers — 
Pacuvius, Ovid, and Seneca. The Achaemenides episode in the 
third book of the Aeneid seems to have been an invention of 
Vergil’s. 

Of the Telegoneia not a singie line has been preserved; but the 
following summary of it is to be found in extant fragments of 
the work of a grammarian named Proclus, who lived probably 
about a.p. 140 and wrote a manual of literature, called Xonotoua- 
Sera Toappatixy : 

The suitors of Penelope are buried by their kinsmen; and Odysseus, 
after sacrificing to the Nymphs, sails to Elis to inspect his herds. He is 
entertained there by Polyxenus and receives a mixing bowl as gift; the 
story of Trophonius and Agamedes and Augeas then follows. He next 
sails back to Ithaca and performs the sacrifices ordered by Tiresias, 
and then goes to Thesprotis, where he marries Callidice, queen of the 
Thesprotians. A war then breaks out between the Thesprotians, led by 
Odysseus, and the Brygi. Ares routs the army of Odysseus, and Athena 
engages with Ares, until Apollo separates them. After the death of 
Callidice, Polypoetes, the son of Odysseus, succeeds to the kingdom, 
while Odysseus himself returns to Ithaca. In the meantime Telegonus 
[the son of Odysseus and Circe, not mentioned by Homer], while travel- 
ing in search of his father, lands on Ithaca and ravages the island; 
Odysseus comes out to defend his country, but is killed by his son unwit- 
tingly. Telegonus, on learning his mistake, transports his father’s body 
with Penelope and Telemachus to his mother’s island, where Circe makes 
them immortal, and Telegonus marries Penelope, and Telemachus Circe.® 


Some have seen in the “burst of happy marriages” with which 
the Telegoneia ends an explanation for its being ascribed to 
Eugammon, a name which apparently means “Happy-marrier.” 
The statement found in later writers (e.g., Oppian, Halieutica u1, 
505, and Apollodorus, Epitome vu, 36) that the spear with which 


8 Translation by H. G. Evelyn-White, in Hesiod, Homeric Hymns, and 
Homerica (Loeb Classical Library) ; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1914). 
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Telegonus slew Odysseus was tipped with a fish-bone — the spine 
of a sting-ray — is probably due to an attempt to make the story 
conform to the prophecy of Tiresias, who in the eleventh book 
of the Odyssey foretells that Odysseus’ death shall come from the 
sea (€§ Gdécs). This is of course not the only interpretation that 
may be put on the words; they may mean “away from the sea.” 
Numerous Latin poets — Horace, Ovid, Propertius, Statius — 
refer to Telegonus as the founder of Tusculum and Praeneste, two 
towns near Rome. 

The second picture of our hero which I wish to present is taken 
from a work belonging to the Middle Ages — the Divine Comedy 
of Dante. In the twenty-sixth canto of the Jnferno, the first of the 
three divisions of the Divine Comedy, Dante and his guide 
(Vergil) come to the eighth bolgia, where, along with other evil 
counselors, they find Ulysses and Diomede. In answer to Vergil’s 
questioning, Ulysses gives the following account of his last voy- 
age and death: 


When I had departed from Circe, who had detained me more than a 
year there near to Gaeta, before Aeneas had so named it, neither fond- 
ness for my son, nor piety for my old father, nor the due love which 
should have made Penelope glad, could overcome within me the ardor 
which I had to become experienced of the world, and of the vices of 
men, and of their virtue. But I put forth on the deep, open sea, with one 
vessel only, and with that little company by which I had not been 
deserted. I saw one shore and the other [of the Mediterranean] as far 
as Spain, as far as Morocco and the island of Sardinia, and the others 
which that sea bathes round about. I and my companions were old and 
slow when we came to that narrow strait where Hercules set up his 
bounds, to the end that man should not put out beyond. On the right 
hand I left Seville, on the other I had already left Ceuta. “O brothers,” 
I said, “who through a hundred thousand perils have reached the West, 
to this so brief vigil of your senses which remains wish not to deny the 
experience, following the sun, of the world that has no people. Consider 
your origin; ye were not made to live as brutes, but to pursue virtue and 
knowledge.” With this little speech I made my companions so keen for 
the voyage that hardly afterwards could I have held them back. And 
turning our stern to the morning, with our oars we made wings for the 
mad flight, always gaining on the left hand side. The night saw now all 
the stars of the other pole, and ours so low that it rose not forth from 
the ocean floor. The light beneath the moon had been five times rekindled 
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and as many quenched, since we had entered on the passage of the deep, 
when there appeared to us a mountain dark in the distance, and it seemed 
so high as I had never seen one. We rejoiced, and soon it turned to 
lamentation, for from the new land a whirlwind rose and struck the fore 
part of the vessel. Three times it made her whirl with all the waters, 
the fourth it made her stern lift up and the prow go down, as pleased 
Another [God] till the sea had closed over us.* 

Although Homer, as was said above, had made Tiresias, in 
Hades, foretell to Odysseus his wanderings after reaching home 
and his peaceful death which was to come @& dids, the above 
account is undoubtedly due entirely to the invention of Dante, as 
it is practically certain that he was not acquainted with the Greek 
language and did not know Homer. His knowledge of everything 
relating to Greece was probably derived from intermediate Latin 
sources, principally Vergil. 

In modern times, also, many poets, dramatists, prose-writers, 
and opera-composers have chosen Ulysses, or his adventures, as 
a subject for their works. In Latin Notes Supplement for Decem- 
ber, 1926, which gives a list of operas based on Greek myths, 
Ulysses is given as the subject of twenty-eight operas, along with 
others on Penelope, Telemachus, Calypso, and Circe, and one on 
Telegonus. A long list of English poems and dramas dealing with 
Ulysses may be found in Gayley’s Classic Myths, and other more 
recent ones in Miss Sabin’s Classical Myths That Live Today. 
Among these, the following deserve special mention: Ulysses, a 
poetical drama by Stephen Phillips; The Return of Ulysses, also 
a drama, by the late poet laureate, Robert Bridges; the famous 
sonnet on the Odyssey by Andrew Lang; and “The Last of 
Ulysses” by Walter Savage Landor. 

But the modern poet who has given the finest expression to the 
character of Ulysses, both as an individual and as a type, is Ten- 
nyson. Tennyson’s “Ulysses,” which was first published in 1842, 
although written earlier, was one of the poems which, like “Break, 
Break, Break,” and “In Memoriam,” owed their existence to the 
death of Tennyson’s great friend, Arthur Henry Hallam, which 
occurred in 1833. The reading of this poem and “‘Locksley Hall” 


Translation by Charles Eliot Norton, in The Divine Comedy of Dante 
Alighieri? : Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1902). 
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is said to have determined Sir Robert Peel to give Tennyson a 
pension in 1845. The stately verse, the dignified and noble con- 
ception, the forceful style, and the simple but effective metaphors 
combine to make the poem one of the finest in the English lan- 
guage. “Tennyson never wrote anything better than his ‘Ulysses’,” 
says William Lyon Phelps of Yale. The character of Ulysses here 
is very similar to that in Dante and was probably suggested by it. 
Tennyson, however, departs from Dante in transferring the scene 
to Ithaca, and from Homer, also, in bringing the companions of 
Ulysses safely home from their wanderings after the fall of Troy. 
The time is evening. The moon is rising, and the sea is darkened 
by the shadows of the coming night. Interesting parallels to the 
latter part of Ulysses’ speech may be found in Odyssey xu, 
208-21, where, after they have escaped from the Sirens and are 
approaching Scylla and Charybdis, Odysseus makes an encourag- 
ing speech to his men; in Vergil’s Aeneid 1, 198-207, where 
Aeneas similarly addresses his shipwrecked followers on the shore 
of Africa; and in Horace Odes 1, 7, 21-32, where Teucer, driven 
by Telamon from his native Salamis, is represented as binding his 
temples with a poplar garland and appealing to his friends to seek 
with him a new home. We are undoubtedly justified in seeing in 
the poem a picture of Tennyson’s own mind, also of the minds of 
all men who have a passion for knowledge and for the exploration 
of its limitless fields. I quote only the concluding lines: 
Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
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THE WORK AND PREPARATION OF LATIN 
TEACHERS IN IOWA’ 








By Roy C. FLIcKINGER 
University of Iowa 


For several years it has been customary with the preliminary 
announcements of this Conference to send out postcards calling 
for statistical data concerning the Latin enrollment in the secon- 
dary schools of Iowa for the current year and the one just pre- 
ceding. The assembled data have then been announced at the 
Conference itself and sometimes published in the CLAssIcaL 
JourRNAL and elsewhere. This year a second card was also in- 
closed requesting information concerning the actual teaching 
schedule of each secondary teacher of Latin not only in Latin 
but also in other subjects and, in addition, concerning the clas- 
sical preparation of each teacher on the basis of the sub-freshman 
units of Latin studied by each, whether in high school or college, 
together with the number of semester hours devoted to Latin 
by each one in college and in the graduate school. Whereas the 
first cards required the name of each school to be given and also 
the name of the teacher or official transmitting the report, on 
the second set of cards, in order to encourage a larger and more 
outspoken response, it was stated that ““Names of teacher, school, 
and town may be indicated or not, as you prefer.’’ As a matter 
of fact, names were often given, and in nearly every case at least 
the name of the school could be determined either directly or 
indirectly from the postmark or similar evidence. Moreover, this 
year the cards were not sent merely to Latin teachers, as hitherto, 
but also to superintendents and principals as well, so that the 
response is far more representative than is customary in such 


1 Read at the fourteenth annual Conference of the Classical Teachers of 
Iowa at Iowa City, February 12, 1932. 
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studies. There are said to be 929 public * and 116 parochial high 
schools in the state, and replies were received from 288 of them. 
On the other hand, there are reported to be 340° teachers who 
give one or more courses in Latin in the public high schools of 
Iowa; and we received data, fairly complete, concerning the 
work and preparation of 218 teachers, mostly in the public 
schools. This figure compares favorably with the 77 Latin teach- 
ers whose work was analyzed by Professor Kirby in 1925.‘ 
Since my questionnaires were sent to teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, there is some possibility of dupiication in the 
returns. I believe, however, that most of these have been 
eliminated. 

Of the 288 schools reporting on the enrollment questionnaire, 
4 gave figures only for 1931-32 (so that they must be ignored in 
formulating a comparison between the Latin registration of that 
year and 1930-31), 70 reported “No Latin taught,” and 214 
gave instruction in Latin and submitted comparative figures for 
the two years. It should be realized that this last figure approx- 
imates a high percentage of complete returns; for, since there 
are only 340 Latin teachers in these schools (and some schools 
have more than one Latin teacher), it is obvious that two-thirds 
of the public high schools do not teach the subject. The reason 
for this failure may be easily surmised and is plainly indicated in 
the returns. There is only one city in the state with a population 
in excess of 100,000, and only fifteen others in excess of 15,000. 
For the most part the inhabitants live in the countryside and in 
small towns. Of the 70 towns whose high schools reported “No 
Latin” only 3 had more than 1,000 inhabitants, and only 16 

2 According to a letter from Department of Public Instruction at Des 
Moines, 882 of this number are four-year high schools, while the others offer 
one, two, or three years of work. 

8 This figure applies only to the public schools, while the next figure (218) 
includes replies from the parochial schools. I am not informed as to the 
number of Latin teachers in the latter group. 

4Cf. Thomas J. Kirby, “Subject Combinations in High School Teachers’ 
Programs,” University of Iowa Extension Bulletin No. 136 (November 15, 


1925), 28f and 47. The programs of these teachers, however, “showed a 
predominance of Latin,” an important, and sometimes misleading, difference. 
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others exceeded a populatio: of 500; if we use a population of 
400, 300, 200, and 100 as points of division for the other 51 
towns, we find that about a dozen places fall in each of these 
five groups. It is obvious that towns so small must offer an 
extremely restricted curriculum to their high-school pupils. Yet 
it is a sad duty to point out that the largest town in this group 
reported that Latin had been taught there only two years in the 
last ten. I am not acquainted with the local situation in this high 
school, but there surely must be something lacking in the citizens 
or in the educational ideals which the school administration holds 
before its constituency to allow such a condition to recur year 
after year. 

The reports from the 214 secondary schools, public and paro- 
chial, give the following results in Latin enrollment: 


1930-31 1931-32 
Elementary 4313 4477 (274)5 + 164 
Caesar ® 3404 3353 (303) — 51 
Cicero 425 469 (44) + 44 
Vergil 368 399 (35) + 3i 
8510 8698 (656) + 188 (+ 2%) 


These figures are distinctly encouraging; in a year when 
school attendance has been more or less reduced, any gain, how- 
ever slight, is gladly received. It is to be noted as a matter of 
surprise that in Iowa there is no such fatality between first- and 
second-year Latin as is reported in many states." Moreover, as 
many schools with three classes in Latin alternate Cicero and 
Vergil in the third class, so many of the smaller schools offer 
only one year of Latin, alternating the elementary course and 
Caesar. This procedure tends to keep students in Latin for a 
second year. The tremendous dropping off after Caesar is, of 
course, largely due to the fact that so many schools do not offer 

5 Figures in parentheses are for the 4 schools which did not provide com- 
parative figures for 1930-31. 


6 Or equivalent. 
7 Cf. Report of the Classical Investigation: Princeton, Princeton University 


Press (1924), I, 277 (Tables vii f). 
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a third year. The alternation of Cicero and Vergil, however, also 
tends to keep in Latin for two more years any students who 
elect to continue beyond Caesar, and explains the closeness of 
the registration for these two years. 

The results obtained by the questionnaire with regard to the 
teaching schedules and training of Latin teachers in lowa are 
summarized in the adjoining table. The trend of the figures is 
unmistakable, though the details may sometimes be uncertain. 
For example, the cards in some instances fail to reveal a full 
teaching schedule. Sometimes this may mean a part-time teacher, 
but in others it may mean that a teacher in one of the larger 
schools has more than one section in Elementary Latin or 
Caesar, since the questionnaire failed to cover such a contingency. 
Again, though the card called for information as to the number 
of units of sub-freshman Latin, “whether taken in high school 
or in college,’ and then for semester hours of “strictly college 
Latin,” four teachers reported “zero” to the first question and 
10, 12, and 16 (the last one reported twice) to the second. It 
is plain that these teachers did not fully understand the question. 
Still again, the 53 teachers in the one-year group report them- 
selves as teaching 30 elementary courses, 24 second-year classes, 
1 Cicero, and. 1 Vergil. There is a little duplication here, since 
in some schools it is customary to offer but one year of Latin, 
alternating elementary and Caesar. Accordingly, some teachers 
marked these two classes with an indication that they were 
alternated but without stating which one was given this year. 
In the general picture a slight uncertainty as to points such as 
these does not make much difference. 

It is encouraging to note that on the average Latin teachers in 
Iowa have completed over 3 units of Latin in high school (or 
later on in college) and a minor (for the one-year and two-year 
groups) or a major (for the three-year and four-year groups). 
In the four groups there are also 8, 27, 23, and 8 respectively 
who have taken graduate work in Latin. For the four-year 
group these eight teachers evidently have completed a graduate 
major on a Master of Arts program or its equivalent. Those in 
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the other three groups. have a graduate minor in Latin. On the 
other hand, the individual. cards reveal that 17 teachers have 
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8 Mostly Physics. 
® Including Civics, Government, Economics, and Political Science. Yay 

10 Including Public Speaking, Drama, Declamation, etc. 

11 One teacher in this group has 3 classes in the eighth grade, and another N 

2 in Industrial arts. Law, both here and below, probably means Commercial ®Y 





Law. ~\ 
12 The upper figure represents the average for the whole group, of which 
45 have had no graduate work. The lower figure is the average for the 8 who 
have had graduate work. 
13—n this group one teacher has 3 classes in Physical Education, and three 
others have 1 each. 
14The upper figure is the average for the whole group, and the lower 
figure is the average for the 27 who have had graduate work. 
15In this group one teacher has a class in Religion, another has two 
classes in General Language, and a third has 7 classes in Physical Education. 
| 16 The lower figure is the average for the 23 teachers in this group who 
have taken graduate work. 
17 The lower figure is the average for the 8 teachers in this group who 
have taken graduate work. 
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had only 4 units of sub-freshman Latin, whether taken in high 
school or college (one of these is now teaching 3 years of 
Latin!) without having had any strictly college Latin whatso- 
ever, four have had only 3 units, and three only 2 units. To 
these should also be added the group already mentioned who 
had no Latin in high school but have taken 10-16 semester hours 
in college. Doubtless among the 122 + teachers who failed to 
report their training, also, there are many whe belong to this 
group and did not care-to disclose their lack of training. Such a 
situation is greatly to be deprecated and should be corrected by 
administrative officers as quickly as conditions will permit. 

It is apparent from this table that, as might be expected, the 
better positions (teaching three or four years of Latin, and 
necessarily in the larger and more desi: able towns) are held by 
those with the most training. Under present conditions a mas- 
ter’s degree with a Latin major is almost a sine qua non. 

On the other hand, those with only an undergraduate major 
or minor in Latin must expect to be located in smaller towns 
and teach only one or two classes in Latin. They must also be 
prepared to teach a class or two in English and one or two in 
mathematics, history, science (generally physics, sometimes com- 
mercial geography), according to their individual tastes and 
training. The prominence of mathematics (and, to a lesser de- 
gree, of science) in this connection will be a surprise to many. 
They did not emerge so clearly in Professor Kirby’s study, 
doubtless for the reason that he dealt only with students in 
whose programs Latin predominated. My figures for students 
who teach three or four years of Latin would present a picture 
similar to his, but would be misleading for the bulk of Latin 
teachers, who have only one or two classes in what was the major 
or minor subject in their own course of study. 

I remember that at Northwestern University a Latin major 
with a mathematics minor (or the reverse) was a popular com- 
bination and proved profitable in obtaining teaching positions 
in Illinois. It has not hitherto been evident that the same situation 
obtains also in Iowa. Latin majors would now do well, so 
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far as their tastes permit, to select their programs of study 
accordingly. 

At a recent faculty meeting I caused some of my colleagues to 
doubt my complete sanity by stating that in my judgment Latin, 
both practically and theoretically, had more affinities with mathe- 
matics than with any other language except English and that it 
ran a close second even to English.** On the practical side I believe 
that the present statistics will vindicate my statement. On the 
theoretical side I consider that Latin is the most concise, logical, 
and precise of all languages and that mathematics is the most 
abstract, logical, and precise of the sciences. In general, they 
appeal to much the same type of mind. When I presented these 
figures to the Iowa Conference, several teachers stated that a 
graph of high-school student grades would show a close cor- 
relation between geometry and Latin. It is no accident that gram- 
mar, which plays so prominent a role in Latin teaching, is com- 
bined with mathematics in Chapter XIII of Morrison’s book to 
form a single unit. ““As a matter of understanding the teaching 
process, the two belong together for the reason that the principles 
which govern the selection of the units in one are those which 
apply to the other.” *® 

It will be observed that 218 Latin teachers give only 21 
courses in French, Spanish, and German. The cards show that 
this work is carried by ten teachers. It is plain that Latin majors 
would be wiser to elect college courses in English, mathematics, 
history, and physics rather than in French, Spanish, or German, 
however more suitable the latter may seem to be theoretically. 
High-school courses in the modern foreign languages are not 
common in Iowa. When given, they are taught by majors in 
those subjects. Conversely, it would seem that majors in English, 
mathematics, history, and science would do well to prepare 
themselves to teach a year or two of secondary Latin by electing 
more work in Latin than they are now accustomed to do. 


18] meant, of course, from the standpoint of a prospective Latin teacher in 


Iowa. 
19Cf, Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 


School: Chicago, University of Chicago Press (1926), 199. 
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One serious omission was committed in the questionnaire — 
no inquiry was included concerning Greek. One teacher volun- 
teered the information that she had had 11 semester hours of 
undergraduate Greek, and another stated that her 14 semester 
hours of graduate work were divided between Latin and Greek. 
I have enough knowledge of Iowa teachers to know that a good 
many of them have studied Greek. It is too bad that the details 
were not brought out in this inquiry. Although there is prac- 
tically no chance of a Latin teacher being given an opportunity to 
teach Greek in Iowa, the subject is so valuable as giving a superior 
understanding of Latin and an incomparable background of 
ancient civilization that it would seem better for Latin specialists 
to elect Greek as a minor in preference to French or Spanish, 
which are not nearly so valuable to the Latin teacher in these 
respects and which she is no more likely to be allowed to teach 
than Greek. 























Hotes 


{All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 





MARTIAL AND ST. PAUL 


To one familiar with the supremely witty but often immoral 
epigrams of Martial, nothing could at first sight seem more 
grotesque than to couple his name with that of the most out- 
standing saint of New Testament history; yet they have one 
slight and curious point of contact. They were contemporaries at 
Rome; and though we have no knowledge that they ever met 
personally, there is strong evidence that they had at least two 
acquaintances in common: Pudens and his wife Claudia. 

In St. Paul’s Second Epistle to Timothy tv, 21, written from 
Rome, we read: “Do thy diligence to come before winter. Eubu- 
lus greeteth thee, and Pudens and Linus and Claudia, and all 
the brethren.” 

Among Martial’s Epigrams (1v, 13), we find the followiing: 


Ap Rurum, DE Nuptiis PupENTIS ET CLAUDIAE PEREGRINAE 
Claudia, Rufe, meo nubit Peregrina Pudenti: 
macte esto tacdis, o Hymenaee, tuis. 
tam bene rara suo miscentur cinnama nardo, 
Massica Theseis tam bene vina favis. 
nec melius teneris iunguntur vitibus ulmi, 
nec plus lotus aquas, litora myrtus amat. 
candida perpetuo reside, Concordia, lecto, 
tamque pari semper sit Venus aequa iugo. 
diligat illa senem quondam: sed et ipsa marito, 
tunc quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus. 


In the above verses one may observe: that they are of pure 
beauty, without the least trace of the sarcastic sting so char- 
acteristic of Martial; that Pudens was apparently on the footing 
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of an intimate friend of the poet (meo Pudenti); that both 
Pudens and Claudia are described, in a series of poetic similes, 
as most lovely characters, mutually congenial; and that the poet 
predicts that their affection for each other will last even into old 
age — an evidence of some Christian graces, even though Mar- 
tial was ignorant of that fact. 

It may be objected that it is strange that St. Paul did not 
couple their names more closely in the letter to Timothy, but 
this fact probably indicates nothing more than that they were 
not yet married at the time when the letter was written. 

Epwin H. Pierce? 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


HOARDING BY THE ROMANS 


Everyone is aware of the recent agitation and campaign which 
have been directed against hoarding. Perhaps not everyone real- 
izes that even as far back in history as the time when Rome 
was at the zenith of her power and glory deplorable economic 
conditions occasionally existed which were analogous to our own. 
Therefore it seems proper to give a few timely parallels to the 
present dilemma, cases in which hoarding was considered one of 
the prime causes. 

Monetary difficulties have prevailed in all ages and had their 
origin with the mint. But the evils of usury rather than of 
hoarding have been, it seems, more often responsible in Roman 
days. This is substantiated by the number of old laws cited by 
Tacitus (Annales v1, 16) in reference to the former. Neverthe- 
less the latter must be considered. 

In 49 B.c., after civil war had broken out, the money market 
became stringent. The capitalists, who naturally were the money- 
lending class, called in their loans most peremptorily, pleading as 
an excuse that they needed the money for the war. Dio (x 1, 37) 
asserts that the debtors were unable to pay even if they wished 
to do so, since they had no market for their properties or prod- 


1 Mr. Pierce is organist and choirmaster at St. Anne’s Church, Annapolis. 


—J.A.S&. 
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ucts. Much apprehension and uncertainty were felt. In fact there 
was fear of violence. Caesar, during the short time between his 
return from Spain and his departure for Greece, because of the 
aiarming state of affairs at Rome itself, took matters in hand and 
inaugurated his relief plan. He ordered that securities should 
have a fixed valuation according to their worth, and he appointed 
a board of arbiters for this purpose. In order to bring the money 
back into circulation which he believed to be hoarded, thus caus- 
ing the tension, he forbade anyone to possess more than three 
thousand dollars in coin (ibid. § 38). He claimed that he was 
not initiating any original action but was simply reviving a meas- 
ure which had been presented on some previous occasion. This 
proved an effective remedy and productive of the necessary 
relief. 

About eighty years later, in a.p. 33, Tacitus (op. cit.) informs 
us of another similar case. The curse of exorbitant interest rates 
was being felt, and consequently strong opposition and bitterness 
developed against the capitalistic class which was deriving ben- 
efit from violation of a law passed by Julius Caesar at the same 
time as the one mentioned above, which had fallen into disuse. 
The matter was considered of sufficient importance to warrant 
its being referred to the senate. The senators, in alarm because 
they were guilty of the same charge, appealed to Tiberius. He 
allowed them eighteen months’ time within which to settle their 
private accounts conformably to the requirements of the law. A 
scarcity of money and absence of credit ensued; cf. ibid. § 17; 
and Suetonius, Tiberius x_viu. Numerous convictions and con- 
fiscations by the state had also been responsible for the diminished 
circulation, because the money therefrom became concentrated 
in the imperial treasuries. 

The senate endeavored to bring relief by directing that every 
creditor should have two-thirds of his capital invested in estates 
in Italy and that the debtors should pay the same proportion of 
their indebtedness within the required time. The purpose of this 
measure was to enable the creditors to pay in land which they 
owned but could not sell, thereby increasing the demand for land 
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and advancing the prices. The scheme was ineffective, because 
the creditors again profited by demanding immediate payment in 
full although eighteen months’ time had been allowed them. Then 
waiting until the price of land had decreased because of the 
flooded market, they purchased the required amount of real 
estate. The fact that the usurers had hoarded their money for 
purchasing cheap land later had quite the opposite effect to the 
one intended. Later, similar measures requiring the purchase of 
land by officeholders were employed to interest them in their 
country’s welfare; cf. Pliny, Epistulae v1, 19, 4; and Capitolinus, 
Marcus Aurelius x1, 8. 

Finally the emperor came to the rescue by distributing among 
the banks $5,000,000 and by allowing freedom to borrow with- 
out interest for three years, provided security was given to the 
state in land worth double the amount. Thus credit was restored 
and relief brought. Suetonius (op. cit.) considers this one of the 
two cases of public beneficence on the part of Tiberius during his 
entire reign. 

Dio (Lv, 21) thinks that Tiberius had been responsible for 
the original agitation and the later measure by the senate, since 
he may have been interested in the future of Italian land. Either 
he did not anticipate the consequences, or, if he did, he was in- 
different to them. The biographer (op. cit. xL1x) states that the 
property of some of the prominent men of Spain, Gaul, Syria, 
and Greece was confiscated by Tiberius on what he considers the 
trivial and shameless charges of hoarding, i.e. having too much 
of their possessions in ready money. 

From these instances we can see that measures against hoard- 
ing were not always successful. Although Julius Caesar’s schemes 
were effective, those used by the senate at the instigation, pos- 
sibly, of Tiberius were aggravating rather than alleviating. 
Doubtless other instances could be cited on the same subject, 
but I have mentioned only the most striking cases. 

Davip B. KAUFMAN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
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ELLA ToRMEY DoHERTY AND ExsIE E. Cooper, Word Heritage 
or “How Words Get That Way”: Chicago, J. B. Lippincott 
Company (1929). Pp. xviii+186. $1.12. 

Word Heritage or “How Words Get That Way” is the out- 
come of an experimental course in commercial Latin in North- 
western High School, Detroit. The course for which the book is 
written is intended for students in the eleventh or twelfth grade 
who are “seriously preparing themselves for clerical and secre- 
tarial work,” whether or not they have previously studied Latin. 

The work is divided into two parts. Part I, “Introductory Les- 
sons,” contains eight chapters of five lessons each. Chapter I is 
devoted to “Roman Pronunciation and Some Words Identical in 
Latin and English,” Chapter II presents “Prefixes and Suffixes,” 
and the remaining six chapters are given over to declensions and 
conjugations. Part II, “Special Vocabularies,” consists of ten 
chapters of four or five lessons each. The headings of these chap- 
ters are worth noting: “Special Derivatives and Trade Names,” 
“Commercial Vocabularies,” ‘‘Mathematics,” ‘Chemistry and 
Physics,” “Chemistry and Physics, Electricity, Machinery,” “Ra- 
dio and Aviation,” “Music and Architecture,’ “Law,” “‘Medi- 
cine,” and “Miscellaneous,” closing with a “Grammatical Ap- 
pendix.” It is apparent from this array of topics that attention 
has been given to the vocabulary of vocational, professional, and 
cultural subjects, with great emphasis on scientific terminology. 

Material has been planned for a semester. According to the 
authors, each of the eighteen chapters represents “a distinct unit” 
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and “approximately one week’s work.” Of the eighty-eight les- 
sons provided, four are listed as Review and ten as Written Exer- 
cises and Latin Phrases. Each of these two types of lessons is 
exceedingly short and would by no means constitute a day’s work, 
since the “lesson,” with the exception of a short list of phrases 
and their meanings, consists of only one or two lines. 

The book has a number of merits. The ever-increasing empha- 
sis on the values for English in the study of Latin and Greek has 
resulted in a vital interest in word derivation. Therefore almost 
any experiment or new book dealing with etymology is deserving 
of attention. Word Heritage reveals some of the possibilities in 
this comparatively new field. The features particularly deserving 
of mention are the “Miscellaneous” chapter (pp. 146-54), includ- 
ing Names of Flowers, Names of the Months, and Geographical 
Names, and the chapter on “Trade Names” (pp. 71-78), espe- 
cially those on Gods and Mythological Characters. The list of 
Identical Words in Latin and English (p. 7) is valuable, and the 
Medical terms (pp. 135-45) are well chosen. To attempt to give 
a list of the words of most interesting derivation would be a diffi- 
cult task, but a few should be noted: foreclose, negotiate, discrep- 
ancy, reimbursement, cancel, carnation, feverfew, nasturtium, and 
Atlas (medical) ; cf. pp. 80f, 84f, 91, 148f, and 136. 

Unfortunately the book abounds in weaknesses or defects. The 
Introduction (pp. ix-xiii), written by Edwin L. Miller, the Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools in Detroit, is rather formidable 
for high-school students. The theme is an excellent one for 
teachers, but the five pages contain thirty Latin phrases or quota- 
tions, some of which are inaccurately printed, some rather inac- 
curately translated, and some otherwise objectionable. 

In the text proper there is an astonishing lack of variety in the 
method of presentation of material. Lists of Latin words with 
meanings and derivatives, lists of English words with derivation 
and meanings indicated, and ‘sts of Latin phrases with meanings 
make up the greater part of the work. There is little grouping of 
words around one root, and little indication of the fact that cer- 
tain Latin and Greek roots contribute large numbers of derivatives 
to the English language — nine English words from one root is 
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the greatest number noted. Histology (p. 139), pathology, physi- 
ology, and psychology (p. 142), and zoology (p. 144) are all 
given under medical terms, but no reference is made to the fact 
that they contain a common element. 

The authors make the statement that “the vocabularies in both 
parts of the book are the result of very careful selection,” but the 
basis of the selection is not stated. More than fifty unusual or 
unusually difficult words were listed by the reviewer to show the 
difficulty of the lists as a whole. Ten of these words will probably 
suffice: cancroid, pulverulent, rebus, hypothecate, isogonic, spin- 
thariscope, aeroferric, inductance, choreographic, eleemosynary, 
and pachydermatous ; cf. pp. 26, 36, 46, 80, 96, 98, 109, 118, 127, 
and 142. 

The authors also state that “an important part of the course is 
the constant use of the dictionary” (p. xiv); yet many of the 
words in this book are not given in a standard dictionary published 
as late as 1929. Phonophors, holophane, pedograph, collinator, and 
ovaltine are words of this type; cf. pp. 72-74, 93, and 30. The 
statement made with regard to words may be made also with 
regard to phrases. Of ninety-six legal phrases (pp. 125f), only 
thirty-one are in The Winston Simplified Dictionary. 

In the matter of definition, the work seems curiously incom- 
plete. Almost invariably the authors have failed to give the 
clinching statement or phrase which would impress the real 
meaning upon the mind of the student; eg. “1. indefeasible 
Latin in, not, plus dé, down from (reversal). plus facere, to do, 
plus ible, capable of being.”” (The punctuation is copied from the 
text on p. 81.) Frequently words or phrases are defined in terms 
that are unfamiliar to high-school students. The use, in defini- 
tions, of escheated (p. 128) and recrimination (p. 130) will 
illustrate this point. 

The method seems to be left almost entirely to the teacher. 
Practically all of the teaching suggestions are given on one page 
(xiv), with the exception of occasional sentence instructions 
occurring at intervals in the text. No suggestions are made on 
how to present the facts of derivation, how to hold the interest of 
students who may be bored with the use of the dictionary, or how 
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to adapt the work to those “who have had no Latin and those who 
have had from one to three years.”” The question-answer method 
of presenting information is used to some extent. Aside from the 
usual criticisms, the method is particularly objectionable in this 
text, since it involves the use of questions, in the manner of a 
catechism, for which the student cannot possibly give the answers 
until he has read them in the form printed opposite the questions, 
and the use of questions which should not be asked at all. Exam- 
ples of these types are “In which one of the five declensions are 
most of the Latin nouns?” and “Are there any neuter nouns of 
the fourth declension ending in us?” (p. 48). 

All of the declensions and conjugations, even to the subjunc- 
tives, are presented, but no functional application in connection 
with derivation was discovered in the text. Forty prefixes from 
various parts of speech, separable and inseparable types, are listed 
without distinction either in grouping or in the use of the hyphen 
(p. 9). In contrast to the number of prefixes, only four suffixes 
are given (p. 14). 

From the point of view of etymology there are several serious 
defects. The first is the failure to indicate the influence of more 
than one language upon the derivation of a given word. Covenant 
and default, hypothecate and hematite, dolce and concerto (pp. 
83f, 80, 100, 116, and 119) are all listed as Latin derivatives. 
Surely the French, Greek, and Italian influences in these words 
should be pointed out. There is a statement to the effect that 
“nearly all musical terms are Italian derived from the Latin” 
(p. 116), but on four pages of Musical Terms the word “Italian” 
occurs only six times. 

The second serious defect is that derivation is indicated with- 
out regard to part of speech, intermediate word, or stem. We find 
“vocabulary” from vox, “vain” from vanitas, “nomenclature” 
from nomino, “morbid” from morbus, “adventitious” from ad- 
ventus, “domesticate”’ from domus, “quadrilateral” from quat- 
tuor, “debt” from debere, etc.; cf. pp. 36, 51, 141, 43f, 86, and 
154. 

The etymology of many of the words has been stated incor- 
rectly. “Pose,” “exposure,” “transpose,” and “decomposition” are 
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said to be derived from pono, “servant”? from servans, “convey- 
ance” from vehere, and “orange” from aurum; cf. pp. 58, 80, 91, 
100, 70, 79 and 127, and 149. 

The mechanical make-up of the book leaves much to be desired. 
The printing is uneven, in some instances parts of letters are 
blurred or omitted, and in one case a whole letter is omitted, 
entus for ventus (p. 72). Misspelling of both English and Latin 
words frequently occurs. 

Space will not permit the listing of innumerable evidences of 
lack of uniformity in the arrangement of material, or of errors in 
capitalization, punctuation, the use of the hyphen, and the mark- 
ing of long vowels. 

One cannot refrain from mentioning the careless inclusion of 
“expansion” in a list of words using the suffix -tion (p. 15), the 
translation of four of the six infinitives of munio with forms of 
the verb “to defend” and two with forms of the verb “to hear” 
(p. 176), the translation of scilicet as “understood” (p. 153), 
debentur as “they are owned”’ (p. 83), and the quaint translations 
of the forms of the verb sum “thou art,” “thou wast,” etc. One is 
surprised to note that the plurals of these forms are not in keeping 
but are given as “‘you are,” “you were,” etc., except in the Future 
Perfect (fueritis), which is translated “thou will have been” 
(pp. 176f). 

As a textbook, it is the opinion of the reviewer that Word 
Heritage is too difficult for the average high-school teacher or 
student, that the lists of words contain too many examples of 
unusual and technical terms, and that the method is left too much 
to the teacher. As a work of reference, the book lacks a bibli- 
ography and an alphabetical list of the words included, and has 
not been carefully indexed. It is the belief of the reviewer that a 
book on word derivation should provide tools with which the 
student may solve the meanings of new words and should build 
up for the student a knowledge of relationships between words, 
in addition to presenting carefully selected lists. 

MariE B. DENNEEN 
NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
GREENSBORO 
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OskAaR VON WERTHEIMER, Cleopatra, A Royal Voluptuary, 
Translated by Huntley Patterson: Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company (1931). Pp. 326. $5. 

The subtitle of this book may be merely a catchpenny device 
of the publishing trade. At any rate it is not a fair characteriza- 
tion of the Cleopatra which Von Wertheimer presents to us; and 
it is, moreover, capable of suggesting a promise which the book 
itself does not fulfill. For in making “a fresh attempt to under- 
stand the personality of this great woman,” which he declares 
to be the purpose of his work (p. 8), Von Wertheimer is not 
guilty of a mere catering to sensationalism. Nor, on the other 
hand, has he been inspired to an attempt at rehabilitation such as 
produced Weigall’s* “really good woman.’’ Between the two 
extremes he has held a steady course, veering but seldom and 
then not far. Against a well-filled background he has portrayed 
Cleopatra as a dynamic figure in the political history of her 
times, one whose “genius led her to feel passionately and to 
think politically” (p. 8). To call her a voluptuary, royal or 
otherwise, is to do her less than justice. Feminine charms were 
undoubtedly hers to use, despite the long nose of Pascal and the 
coins; but she fascinated still more by her trained intelligence, 
which always controlled and enhanced her emotions and, being 
adaptable and active, gained her the respect of Caesar as well 
as the compliance of Antony. The passages in Von Wertheimer’s 
book which are especially lurid are concerned with others than 
Cleopatra and serve, therefore, to extenuate her own free con- 
duct. Chapter II, tracing the descent of Cleopatra from Ptolemy 
I, is a ghastly chronicle of incest and murder in royal households. 
In Chapter VI it is Antony’s inveterate licentiousness that is 
dwelt upon with repetitious emphasis. But these two chapters 
are, in respect to their tone, rather exceptional than typical. Else- 
where in the book, while there is similar candor, the perspective 
seems to be more satisfactory. 

A biographer of Cleopatra is naturally impelled to devote much 


1Cf. Arthur Weigall, The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt ?: 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1924), 11. 
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of his attention to contemporary history. Of Von Wertheimer’s 
ten chapters the first three (pp. 15-64) are preliminary, dealing 
with the city Alexandria, Cleopatra’s royal ancestry, and the 
political connections existing between Rome and Cleopatra’s 
father, Ptolemy Auletes; the next two (pp. 65-175) are con- 
cerned at greater length with Cleopatra and Caesar; and the 
last five (pp. 179-319) are devoted to the queen and Antony and 
the final years of their lives. There are, besides, a Bibliography 
and an Index. The thirty-two full-page photographic illustrations 
are, with one exception, excellent. The reproduction of coins 
facing p. 106 is badly blurred; this is doubly unfortunate in that 
this plate is one of the two which contain likenesses of Cleopatra 
herself. It is regrettable that the book includes no maps; a plan 
of ancient Alexandria would have been especially useful as an 
accompaniment to Chapter I. 

The book in its first pages reveals a few unfortunate exaggera- 
tions and some minor errors that may incline the reader to doubt 
its accuracy and general dependability. For example, it is ques- 
tionable whether Caesar was guilty of “a gross strategical blun- 
der’ in remaining at Alexandria in 48-47, and it is quite certain 
that he did not sacrifice “a whole year” there (p. 5). It is ex- 
travagant to accuse Pliny of having “openly anathematized” 
Cleopatra as the “Queen of Whores” (p. 7), if that unenviable 
phrase is a rendering of regina meretrix of Natural History 1x, 
35, 119, as I suspect it is. (Propertius had earlier used the same 
expression in 11, 11, 39). Cicero was not murdered “in exile” 
(p. 6); the Great Harbor was the eastern, not the “western” of 
the two Alexandrian harbors (p. 18); Alexander was thirty- 
two, not “twenty-eight” when he died (p. 31). But these blem- 
ishes, and a few later ones, are found to be comparatively insig- 
nificant. As the reader progresses he will gain increasing con- 
fidence in the attainments and sound judgment of the author. 
Without worshiping at all the shrines of the new psychology 
Von Wertheimer has succeeded in approaching his study with a 
fresh and independent point of view. He is thoroughly conver- 
sant with his subject and has used his material with wise dis- 
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crimination. His treatment of the persons who enter prominently 
into his narrative is notably fair and impartial. His book, more- 
over, has been written with an eye to form, being designed for 
the general reader. In its English dress it has been well served by 
its translator, Huntley Patterson, whose clear and vigorous Eng- 
lish makes for pleasant reading and does credit to a study that 
is both interesting in itself and more valuable and worthy than 
its full title may suggest. 
Joun W. Sparta, Jr. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


LANE Cooper, The Rhetoric of Aristotle, an Expanded Transla- 
tion with Supplementary Examples for Students of Com- 
position and Public Speaking: New York, D. Appleton and 
Co. (1932). Pp. xlviii + 259. $3. 

Professor Cooper has increased the debt which friends of 
Greek literature and of all literature owe him. By this “‘transla- 
tion of a difficult text . . . carried on at intervals over nearly a 
decade of years” (p. ix) he supplements his work in Aristotelian 
poetics and comedy. He needed as much courage as he had en- 
thusiasm to compete so well with scholars like Buckley, Cope, 
Welldon, Freese, and Roberts, who have preceded him in this 
field. 

Besides the translation, the book has a Preface (pp. ix f), testi- 
monials of the Rhetoric’s value (pp. xi-xiii), an Introduction with 
explanation and brief illustration of certain features (pp. xvii- 
xxxv), and an analysis (pp. xxxvii-xlviii) of the work, conclud- 
ing with an Index (pp. 247-59). 

Judged by a number of passages chosen at random throughout 
and by a careful reading of most of the first book, the translation 
is close and accurate. When the version is compared with the 
versions mentioned, the chief formal difference is in the place of 
the notes. Cooper inserts his information, his glosses, and ex- 
planations between brackets in the text itself. Welldon designated 
explanatory expansions by italics, putting information at the 
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bottom of the page, where the others, as is customary, put all 
notes. There are some advantages in Cooper’s method, but on 
the whole it does not commend itself, especially where it inter- 
rupts the thought by long explanations. The glosses of mere 
synonyms appear at times unnecessary; and the English, though 
correct, has not always the propriety and idiom of Welldon, 
Jebb, Freese, and Roberts. Cooper also displays a tendency to 
give different English equivalents for the same Greek term. This 
is not helpful in the case of strictly technical terms of a scientific 
work. 

Aristotle’s Rhetoric is hard reading, especially for our time; 
and Cooper’s laudable purpose of revealing “the practical psy- 
chology and the most helpful book extant for writers and speak- 
ers” (p. xvii) is a difficult purpose to accomplish. Aristotle’s 
third book is the most easily understood and likely to be most 
attractive to the modern reader. The second book, which treats 
chiefly of the emotions, is a wonderful and profitable study of 
human nature; but what it all has to do with oratory will not 
be understood at once by an age which very commonly either 
ignores or does not comprehend persuasion. 

Aristotle’s theory of poetry and of drama has in its main 
features entered into the traditional currents of literary criticism; 
but the philosophy of Aristotle, the fundamental difference be- 
tween demonstration and probable inference, the cooperation of 
feeling with persuasion, the necessity of faith in the speaker, all 
these points, which form the essential basis of Aristotle’s Rhet- 
oric, seem quite alien to modern philosophical theory and are 
not readily grasped. If the reviewer interprets Cooper correctly, 
he places (p. xxvii) the difference between convincing demon- 
stration leading to the evidence of science and probable inference 
leading to persuasion, in the length and the elaboration of the 
process. Length and complication do not constitute the essential 
difference at all. A single principle can in Aristotle’s view give 
scientific conviction, and a long and elaborate chain of reasoning 
can produce persuasion. 

In Book 1 of his Rhetoric Aristotle discusses the principles 
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and also the processes of persuasion, i.e. topics, enthymemes 
(oratorical deduction), and examples (oratorical induction). 
Cooper is not clear on the topics. He elaborates a metaphor: “To 
Aristotle topos means a place, and when with him it is a live 
metaphor, he thinks of a place in which the hunter will hunt for 
game” (p. xxiv). Aristotle gives, however, literal definitions of 
topics. They are general principles; they are an element (stoichei- 
on) in an enthymeme and a premise (protasis) of a syllogism; 
they are maxims of general application. The axioms of geometry 
are topics for that science. See Edward Poste, Sophistici Elenchi: 
London, Macmillan Company (1866), 203-38 for the best dis- 
cussion in English of the topics. Poste gives a list of such prin- 
ciples for dialectics (p. 236). Cicero in his Topica presents the 
topics not as principles in the form of propositions but as head- 
ings, denoting the relation of the proof to the statement proved. 
Cicero may have made this classification by himself, or found it 
already made. He states that he was giving the views of Aris- 
totle on the topics, “developed by him in many books”’ (Topica 
1,1). 

It is not correct therefore to say with Cooper that “an en- 
thymeme may be a maxim of one term; so Lincoln’s ‘All men 
are created equal.’”” The enthymeme, which is a process of rea- 
soning from probable premises according to Aristotle, could not 
possibly be a maxim, any more than an axiom in geometry could 
be a demonstration or than one premise could be the whole 
syllogism. Nor is it satisfying to say that an enthymeme “is a 
thing one can find in a place” (p. xxvii), ie. in a speech. Aris- 
totle does not send us to speeches to find principles (topics) or 
reasonings from them (enthymemes), but to a study of human 
actions for the principles and to the laws of logic for the appli- 
cation of those principles. 

For students the Loeb edition of Freese is the most practical. 
The translation is faced by the text. The references, analysis, and 
Introduction are adequate, and there is added a glossary of terms, 
good as far as it goes but not complete. However, it is a fine thing 
for America and for American scholarship that men like Professor 
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Cooper are leading students to the best sources of the finest 


ledge. 
knowledge Francis P. DoNNELLY 


FoRDHAM UNIVERSITY 


FRANKLIN BRUNELL Krauss, An Interpretation of the Omens, 
Portents, and Prodigies Recorded by Livy, Tacitus, and 
Suetonius: Philadelphia, privately printed (1930). Pp. 186. 

Many classical authors are rich in folk lore. During recent 
years several investigators have collected certain kinds of popular 
lore or even all such lore in various writers of antiquity. Still 
more material in this field has been made available by copiously 
annotated editions of Pausanias, Apollodorus, Plutarch’s Greek 
Questions and Roman Questions, Ovid’s Fasti, Juvenal, Cicero’s 
De Divinatione, and Tibullus. The latest addition to the general 
subject is this thesis by Dr. Krauss. If the efforts of more aspir- 
ing doctors could be devoted to folk lore, we might soon be in a 
position to start the badly needed Corpus Superstitionum Grae- 
carum et Latinarum. No other subject for which material is so 
abundant in classical authors has so few special handbooks. 

The present thesis is a valuable compilation and should prove 
useful to many scholars. One of its merits is the abundant use 
of collateral material from many ancient writers. These additions 
help to widen the outlook and the interpretation. The basis for 
the explanations of many things is found in misunderstandings 
of natural phenomena. Personally, however, I am more grateful 
for having the material brought together and organized than I 
am for new information. 

A little more attention might have been devoted to broad prin- 
ciples of folk lore. Not a few strange happenings were recognized 
as omens only in the light of subsequent events. This fact is 
illustrated by a remark of Cassiodorus (Varia v, 3) about chance 
utterances: Loqui datur quod nos sensisse nescimus, sed post 
casum reminiscimur quod ignorantes veraciter dixeramus. When 
omens are interpreted in retrospect, it is natural to invoke the 
principle of analogy or “sympathy.” 

It is also true that certain omens and portents became tradi- 
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tional and stereotyped. It would be hard to find a lengthy group 
of them in Livy and Dio Cassius that contains no mention of 
thunder, lightning, earthquakes, eclipses, or bright lights in the 
sky. 

On p. 30 there is recognition of the tendency of the ancients to 
include imaginary happenings in the list of omens, but I seldom 
find any specific application of this knowledge. It might have 
been applied in the discussion of “Oniinous Variations of the 
Human Form,” where we are told (p. 129) that “such mon- 
strosities can be explained by the laws that govern the develop- 
ment of the embryo.” That is true, but there is no suggestion 
that many of these tales of abnormal births may be, and un- 
doubtedly are, the products of an excited imagination in times 
of stress. They may be paralleled within the borders of our own 
country. 

Governor Winthrop thought that during the antinomian controversy, 
“God himself was pleased to step in with his casting voice, and bring his 
own vote and suffrage from heaven, by testifying his displeasure against 
the antinomian opinions and practices” by causing two women of that 
party to “produce from their wombs as before they had out of their 
brains, such monstrous births as no chronicle, I think, hardly ever 
recorded the like.” 4 


I believe that the following description * of one aspect of prim- 
itive life in the Ozark Mountains is another fair analogy: 


Women giving birth to litters of puppies, mares bringing forth colts 
with human heads, and a great variety of similar phenomena are related 
and believed. I have never been able to locate a hillman who has actually 
seen any of these monstrosities —“th’ folks allus puts ‘em out o’ the’ 
way,” as one old man told me. 


The explanations of showers of blood and rains of other things 
(pp. 55-60 and 65f) are all plausible, but the reader would wel- 
come a reference to A. S. Pease’s edition * of Cicero’s De Divina- 


1Cf. Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture: New York, Henry 
Holt and Co. (1930), I, 433. 

2Cf. Vance Randolph, The Ozarks, an American Survival of Primitive 
Society: New York, The Vanguard Press (1931), 105f. 

3 University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature vt and vir (1920, 
1923). Cf. also Chapter XXVII, “Queer Things That Fall from the Sky,” in 
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tione 1, 98 (pp. 273f). The part played by wind in such phenom- 
ena was not entirely unknown to the ancients themselves.* 

I believe that falling and stumbling (pp. 173-75) are of evil 
significance chiefly because they interrupt progress. This ex- 
planation seems entirely satisfactory when such untoward acts 
occur during religious ceremonies.* 

Most of the strange antics of fire and flame (pp. 87-92) are 
doubtless rightly ascribed to St. Elmo’s fire. I am coming to 
suspect, however, that a flame never appeared on the heads of 
some children until they had earned the right to it as men. An 
interesting chapter on the pranks of this phenomenon is to be 
found in C. F. Talman’s recent book, The Realm of the Air.® 

I hope that no omens have been deliberately omitted from this 
work, but I fail to find among those derived from names (pp. 
168f) any mention of the utterance of Quintus Petilius when 
besieging a town in Liguria: Hodie Letum capiam.’ Was Atrius 
Umber, nominis etiam abominandi dux,’ too much of “a ple- 
onasm of darkness” to be included ? 

On p. 29 Krauss states that both Livy and Tacitus are in no 
wise in sympathy with the superstitious notions which they record 
and says in summary: “The comments of Livy and Tacitus, 
therefore, herald the dawn of a new day in Roman religion, a 
day to be brighter in the understanding of the will of heaven, 
and to be darkened less by the transient clouds of superstitious 
alarm.”’ I do not know when that new day dawned. Efforts to 
discredit superstition ® had been made in the time of Pericles and 


C. F. Talman’s The Realm of the Air: Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co. (Copy- 
right 1925-31). 

4I have given some examples in the Class. Wk. xx1v (1930), 27. 

5Cf. E. S. McCartney, “The Stopping of the Wooden Horse,” the Cras- 
SICAL JOURNAL xIx (1924), 316. 

6 Cf. also A. S. Pease on Cicero, De Divinatione 1, 121; and u, 77. 

7 Cf. Livy xu, 18, 10. I have changed the indirect discourse of Livy to direct 
discourse. Cf. also Valerius Maximus 1, 5, 9. 

8 Cf. Livy xxv, 28, 4. 

®Cf. Plutarch, Pericles xxxv, 1£; and Manilius, Astron. 1, 104, where 
Manilius says of science: 


Eripuitque Iovi fulmen viresque tonanti. 
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earlier and were to continue to the days of Manilius and later, 
but the clouds of superstition lost none of their density in the 
first few centuries of our era. 

After noting the richness and the scope of the material in this 
thesis I was disappointed on finding that there is no index. Here 
are treasures, but there is no key with which the busy scholar 
may unlock them for quick reference. 

This work is careful and comprehensive. It is a meritorious 
contribution to our understanding of the daily life of the people 
of antiquity. I shall keep it within easy reach. I hope that the 
author carries out his expressed intention of investigating more 
fully such topics as have particular interest for him. 

In conclusion I should like to suggest to other candidates for 
degrees that we have need of similar studies for other classical 
writers. 

EucENE S. McCartNrEy 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Hints for Teachers 





[Edited by Miss Calla A. Guyles, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
The aims of this Department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher 
of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by tail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. All correspondence should be addressed to the editor 
of this department. ] 


A New Background Book 

For reference and for reading, Rome and the Romans by 
Grant Showerman of the University of Wisconsin, published 
by the Macmillan Co. of New York and Chicago, fills a long-felt 
need. It is written in a style simple enough to be comprehended 
by the student in the secondary school, but it is dignified enough 
to appeal to students of greater age and discernment. 

The title tells so much about the subject matter of the book 
that it seems hardly necessary to list characteristic chapter head- 
ings such as “Eternal Rome,” “Rome Today,” “The Roman,” 
“The City in Which He Lived,” “How He Looked,” “The Com- 
mon Man,” “The Worshiper,” “A Dinner with the Newly Rich,” 
“The Roman Law,” etc. The illustrations, approximately two 
hundred in number, are appropriate and clearly printed, and add 
to the reader’s understanding of the printed page. 

In the student edition the binding matches that of the other 
books of the Macmillan Classical Series, which is edited by B. L. 
Ullman. In this form the price is $2.40. There is a beautifully 
bound library edition, priced at $5. You will make no mistake 
in adding this to the library list for Ancient History and for 
Latin. 


A Calendar for the Latin Room 
What student of Latin would not prefer to learn the date from 
a calendar which shows that the year is MCMXXXII, the month, 
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Maius, the day of the month, pridie Nonas, the day of the week, 
Veneris, in addition to the same information in English: When 
you add to this the fact that for each month the calendar shows 
a new picture at the top of the sheet, pictures of Roman places, 
statuary, or imaginary views of historical incidents, you have 
still not told the whole truth about this calendar. Each sheet 
has printed upon it two Latin quotations, taken from classical 
authors usually read in high school. The whole calendar is 
printed on cream colored paper of suitable weight, and pictures 
and printing are in dark brown. The result is artistic, the letter- 
ing is legible at some distance, and the size is nine by fifteen 
inches. Helen S. MacDonald, head of the Latin Department of 
the Shippen School, Lancaster, Pa., is the originator of this 
clever idea, and she will be glad to furnish copies at fifty cents 
each. 


Latin Examinations 

A great many helpful hints about the intricacies of Latin have 
been published for the benefit of teachers, but none lately which 
pertain directly to examinations. As final examinations will soon 
be upon us, it may be fitting to offer a few suggestions especially 
concerning the form of the examination. 

To present a printed, typed, or mimeograp!ied final examina- 
tion lends dignity to that examination and is the usual practice — 
greatly superior to the old blackboard examination. But the 
method of presenting these written examinations varies. Most 
teachers have a question paper, neatly mimeographed, and answer 
booklets for the students’ use. However, one may depart from 
this method. My suggestion is that the Latin questions be set 
down on the same paper on which the answers are to be written; 
in other words, write the question and leave a line or lines 
directly below for the answer. Definite lines are better than 
spaces both for the sake of neatness and because the students like 
to write on lines. I have found that this type of examination is 
much better liked by students than the old type. 

There is one disadvantage — it takes more of the teacher’s 
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time to prepare. But this drawback, it seems to me, is more than 
balanced by the following points: First, when correcting these 
papers, the examiner does not have to look from the examination 
paper to the student’s answer paper to see if a question has been 
omitted, or to see what question comes next; he does not need to 
memorize the examination; nor does he require an assistant to 
help him grade the papers. Some students will leave no blanks 
on the answer papers and yet will omit a question; in fact, they 
will even crowd the answer to make it appear that there are no 
omissions. Therefore, with the Latin questions and answers both 
within easy sight of the line of vision, both one’s eyesight and 
one’s peace of mind will be spared much wear and tear. One 
other confusing situation that arises with the other method 
(question paper and answer booklets) will be avoided also. 
After a few questions have been corrected, the examiner is apt 
to be forgetful whether or not he has corrected a few papers 
back a certain question that he has just finished reading. But 
with the questions and answers both together, this contingency 
is rendered much more unlikely. 

Second, this type of examination can be reviewed with the 
student much more easily — blank spaces show up much better, 
as do red pencil marks. Especially is this true if angry parents 
demand an explanation. The evidence seems more conclusive and 
convincing. Incidentally, it is easier to point out and explain 
marks to insistent principals and superiors. 

Third, this type of examination seems easier for the student. 
When the student must deal with two papers, he is likely to omit 
unintentionally some question. But with one paper to deal with, 
he is less prone to fall into this error. Moreover, he has more 
time in which to answer the questions, since he wastes no time 
fumbling with two papers. 

Fourth, some students like to answer first the questions they 
know best, so as to be able to devote the rest of the time to 
thought on the questions they do not know so well. On this 
type of examination they are able to do this and still take the 
questions up in order, without any confusion as to how much 
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space to leave for the answers preceding. In other words, they 
can jump around in answering the questions as much as they 
like, but the answers will be each in its correct place. 

Fifth, this type of examination is easier to save. Years later 
when the examinations are sorted, the questions are right there 
with the answers and the teacher is not under the necessity of 
preserving two separate sets of papers. 

Sixth, the units of the examination can be easily segregated 
by the method of typing. The credits for the questions can be 
placed directly at the end of each question. 

Lastly, this type seems to stop bluffing and to bring the student 
to the point. The student will realize that the answer fits into the 
allotted space, and therefore he will not try to write page after 
page about something that pertains only remotely to the question. 

James A. WEEKS 
FRANKLIN, N. J. 




















Letter-Out 

1.| Copias Letter-out and I capture 1. 

2. Equo Letter-out and there is a rd 
relative pronoun. 

3.| Ardeo Letter-out and I approach. | 3. 

4.| Solvo Letter-out andI am alone. | 4. 

5. Civitas Letter-out and he knew. 5. 
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Remove one letter from each word in the first column and 
rearrange the remaining letters to spell the word called for in 
the last column. Print the letter in the center column opposite 
the word from which you have removed it. If you have “lettered- 
out” correctly, the letters in this column will spell the Latin word 
meaning “a female in bondage.” 

DELLA G. VANCE 
99 RipGEwoop AVE. 
West VIEW 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Catiline Arraigned 

The trial of Catiline for conspiracy against the Roman Re- 
public is now pending. The case will be tried by a judge and jury 
chosen from the Latin IV class. A special edition of Vox Populi 
will carry a full account of the conspiracy and trial. The editor 
states that Vox Populi reporters have made a scoop in interviews 
with State’s Attorney Cicero, the defendant Catiline, and promi- 
nent members of the Senate. It is rumored that the odds against 
Catiline are overwhelming. The characters appearing in the trial 
will be Cicero, Catiline, the attorney for the defense, a court 
server, a court reporter, the judge, three witnesses for the State, 
and three witnesses for the defense. 

St. JoseEpH’s ACADEMY 


St. Paut, MINN. 


Word Ancestry 

Here are some odds and ends: 

The talk of a delirious person is senseless, meaningless. Lira 
means a furrow made by a plow. De means away from. So a 
person in delirium is out of the furrow, off the track, wandering. 
We have a modern slang expression similar to this. When a per- 
son talks nonsense we sometimes say he is “off his trolley.” 

Why are competitors called rivals? Rivus is a brook; rivalis, 
pertaining to a brook. Rivales were those who lived as neighbors 
beside or near a brock and obtained their supply of water from it. 
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Disputes as to their rights would almost certainly arise among 
them, and their interests would clash. Thus the neighbors (ri- 
vales) would become competitors, or rivals in the modern sense. 
In English we have applied the word to every field of competi- 
tion — love, sports, business, politics. 

Coffee is frequently made today by permitting the boiling water 
to filter through the finely ground coffee beans. Colare means 
“to strain” or “filter,” and percolare “to filter through.”’ Thus 
coffee is made by percolation, and that is why the shiny electric 
apparatus by means of which the operation is performed is called 
a percolator. Why, then, should anyone want to call it a “per- 
culator”? 

Wiis A. ELLis 


LOMBARD, ILL. 


Gods on Main Street 

For proof that the immortals of ancient Greece and Rome play 
important rdles in the world of twentieth-century business, we 
have only to note advertising and business displays as we pass up 
and down Main Street. Truly the advertising man knows his 
mythology, and we must admire the skill with which he adapts 
it to his immediate purpose — an appeal to buyers that will pro- 
mote sales. 

Advertising and mythology, though seemingly so far apart, 
have certain features in common: Greek and Roman deities 
represent fundamental ideas such as beauty, strength, swiftness, 
and other abstract concepts; likewise, these qualities, among 
others, are characteristic of certain marketable merchandise which 
it is the advertiser’s business to promote. With keen vision, the 
advertising man has made mythology one of the effective tools 
of his trade. 

To symbolize the power or strength of a product, it is natural 
to select Hercules, favorite son of Zeus, as a symbol. Were this 
hero to walk the earth today with his club and lion’s skin, he 
would most certainly be flattered at seeing his name so often in 
print and his picture in so many trade-marks. For a set of modern 
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Labors, he would undoubtedly make use of such namesake- 
products as Hercules Powder, Hercules Power Press Broaches, 
Hercules Shears and Rod Cutters, Hercules Rollers; and he 
would point to the Hercules Machinery Company and the Her- 
cules Match Company as the “home offices.” 

Vulcan is another popular god for advertising copy. This 
Roman fire god is featured in product and company names such 
as Vulcanite Roofing, Vulcan Vizor, Vulcan Kilns and Vulcan 
Hoists, Jenkins Vulcan Spring Company, Vulcan Iron Works, 
Vulcan Iron and Steel Company, Vul-Cot Fibre, and American 
Vulcanized Fibre Company. 

Extremely useful as an advertising epithet for certain classes 
of goods is the name of the goddess Athena, who sprang full- 
armed from her father’s brain. Some of her commercial name- 
sakes are Minerva Fountain Pen, Minerva Iceland Wool, Miner- 
va Pure Silk, Minerva Lustre Wool, and Athena Underwear, 
though Athena surely never wore either sweater or underwear. 
However, as patroness of the skilled worker in handicraft, it 
seems quite proper to connect her name with products of the 
loom. 

The “super” Venus Pencil would immortalize the goddess of 
Love were she not already secure to fame through that treasure 
of the Louvre, the Venus of Melos, a copy of which the Com- 
pany uses for its trade-mark. The adjectives “quality,” ‘“match- 
less,” “famous,” “smooth,” and “satinlike,” indicate some of 
the points which the statue and the pencil are said to possess in 
common. 

Modern rapid transit also enlists the aid of mythology in 
picturing the swiftness of transportation. Wings on the feet of 
the Greek god Hermes and those on the cap of Roman Mer- 
cury are prototypes of the little winged wheels which we see so 
often in advertisements of rolling stock. Mercury Tires and 
Mercury Aviation Company are illustrations of the apt usage 
of mythological names. 

Minor divinities are not forgotten in this search for the unique 
and distinctive in advertising. Hebe, fair cupbearer to the Olym- 
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pian gods, figures in The Hebe Company; health-giving Hygeia, 
in Hygeia Sippers; Pluto, god of the underworld, in Pluto 
Water. That is to say, Mythology makes its daily round with us, 
for we meet most of its characters in an advertising day. We 
can sleep in Argos Sheeting, wash with Classical Soap, and 
starch with Argo Starch. We can nibble Diana Cubes or Diana 
Wafers, feed on Apollo Chocolates and Olympia Oysters. We 
can write our letters on Triton Bond or on Venus Writing 
Paper — with Venus Pencils! We can buy the Hygeia magazine 
or the Medusa Review at the Parnassus Book Shop. 

For the cook, there are the Vulcan Gas Range and Hercules 
Matches; for the beauty specialist, Venus Curling Irons and 
Pandora Powder; for the nurse, the Hygeia Hospital; for the 
baby the Hygeia Nursing Bottle and the Jupiter Hot Water 
Bottle ; for the contractor, Medusa Waterproofing, Medusa Port- 
land Cement, Universal Atlas Cement, Atlas White, Titanine, 
and others. 

Mythology still offers first aid to the advertiser. We might 
conceive of a Mars Manufacturing Company, an Ares Gun, or 
other phrases utilizing the names of mythological characters. As 
a model one could scarcely point to a better example of such 
usage than is observed in the firm name Neptune Water Com- 
pany and its adaptation of the emblem of this deity in the name 
as well as in the form of their Trident Meters. 

GRACE P. SMITH 
Iowa Ciry, Ia. 


Songs for Club and Class 

Teachers and committees who are looking for program helps 
will be glad to be reminded of the forty-five Latin versions of 
English and German songs in the December, 1929, number of 
The Hesperian, the Latin paper of Western High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Clara May Harlan is faculty adviser for this 
neatly printed paper; and in November, 1931, she reported that 
copies were still available at five cents per copy. It is an oppor- 
tunity for those of us who prefer buying to printing our own. 














Magma 
[Edited by Roy C. Flickinger of the University of Iowa.1] 


The Magmatist has been in England sev. -al times and always 
makes a point of visiting Roman remains. The whole country is 
really a museum, and it is apparently impossible to lay founda- 
tions for a house or even sink a well without turning up Roman 
coins or potsherds. Newspapers like the London Daily Mail 
which are especially interested in such things report new finds 
almost every day. 

In London itself there is an interesting room in the British 
Museum devoted entirely to this field, and other collections at 
the Guildhall Museum and London Museum, not to mention the 
ancient Roman bath just off the Strand and over a dozen struc- 
tural relics of Roman London still im situ. Outside of London I 
have visited several Roman forts of the Saxon Shore, the most 
interesting portion of Hadrian’s Wall, the stone amphitheater 
at Caerleon, etc., etc. To a classicist it all adds pleasure and 
profit to the usual rewards of foreign travel, but to the unini- 
tiated one point deserves mention: One often reads that valuable 
Roman remains have been found at a certain site only to be 
disappointed if he goes there without making inquiries in ad- 
vance. The land in England is so valuable that, after excavations 
have been made and the artifacts removed to a museum, the 
earth is often carried back and the area covered over again. 

The English are themselves greatly interested in the early his- 

1It had never occurred to me that so obvious an anagram as I have been 
using would afford a nom de plume unrecognized by my friends, and I enjoyed 
the freedom, more imaginary than real, of writing concerning persons and 
things anonymously. However, since I receive constant inquiries from those 
who have not penetrated my disguise, it seems better to speak im persona pro- 


pria. As to the title “Magma” and its meaning, see the CLASsICAL JoURNAL 
xxv1 (1931), 487. 
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tory of their island, and consequently new books are constantly 
appearing. I propose to list a few older works here before 
speaking of some newer ones. 

Jessie Mothersole is not an archaeologist at all but an artist, 
who visited Hadrian’s Wall as a diversion and looking for ma- 
terial for sketching. From there her success led her to other sites 
belonging to the same period. She consulted competent author- 
ities, so that what she says is usually accurate and up-to-date 
enough for nontechnical readers, while her breezy comment and 
impressionistic illustrations render her presentation more inter- 
esting to the general public than a technical discussion would be. 
She has four volumes, all published by John Lane in London: 
Hadrian’s Wall (1922), The Saxon Shore (1924), Agricola’s 
Road into Scotland (1927), and In Roman Scotland (1927). 
They cost about 10 shillings each and are well worth the money. 

In 1928 the Ordnance Survey at Southampton published a 
second edition of its Map of Roman Britain (5 shillings), on a 
scale of 16 miles to the inch, and His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
at Adastral House, Kingsway, London, printed Roman London 
(18 shillings) as Volume III in the Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments in London drawn up by a Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments in England. The map will be an eye- 
opener to anyone unfamiliar with the number of Roman munic- 
ipalities, towns, villages, villas, inhabited caves, finds indicating 
permanent settlement, potteries, mining sites, fortresses, etc. 
(each type distinguished by a different symbol on the map) which 
have been found. To any classicist visiting London the list of 
structural relics of Roman London given on p. xii of the Inven- 
tory would alone be worth the cost of the volume. 

Now come three more recent books.” Collinwood’s earlier work 

2Cf. R. G. Collinwood, The Archaeology of Roman Britain: New York, 
The Dial Press (1928). Pp. xvi + 293. $6. 

R. G. Collinwood, Roman Britain: New. York, Oxford University Press 
(1932). Pp. xii + 160. $2. 

Sir George MacDonald, Roman Britain 1914-1928, Supplemental Papers 


No. vr: London, The British Academy (not dated, but apparently 1932). 
Pp. 114. $2.50. 
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is really an analysis of Roman finds throughout the country, each 
of the sixteen chapters being devoted to a separate type of inven- 
tory such as “Roads” (pp. 1-6), “Camps” (pp. 7-13), “For- 
tresses and Forts” (pp. 14-55), and including “Inscriptions” 
(pp. 162-184), “Coins” (pp. 185-99), “Samian Ware” (pp. 200- 
16), etc. This is a different meth.d of treatment than has usually 
been employed, and to anyone especially interested in any par- 
ticular subtopic it would be extremely effective. But of course 
the defect of such a presentation is that the book can scarcely 
be read consecutively by the general reader, who should be re- 
ferred to the author’s latest volume along more conventional 
lines. 

This is an expansion of the same author’s short work with 
the same title which was published in 1923 in the World’s 
Manuals series, but two-thirds of it is fresh material embodying 
the results of more recent archaeological discovery. There are 
fifty-nine illustrations (all unusually clear except Fig. 39) and 
a small but useful map. The chapters deal with “Britons and 
Romans” (pp. 1-16), “History of the Conquest and Occupation” 
(pp. 17-47), “Town and Country Life” (pp. 48-93), “Art and 
Language” (pp. 94-124), “Religion” (pp. 125-42), and “The 
End of Roman Britain” (pp. 143-50). The Bibliography (pp. 
150-53) is brief but helpful. The style is simple and readable. 
All in all, this is the best book to place in the hands of a non- 
specialist for his first reading in this field. 

The last work is just what its title indicates, an attempt to 
bring the older material up to date. Readable, fragmentary, sup- 
plied with valuable illustrations, it is necessarily more or less 
technical and argumentative. The documentation is especially 
useful. No classical library can afford to be without this impor- 
tant publication. 

I cannot bring this discussion to a close without reminding 
my readers of Miss Allen’s serviceable article, “Some Glimpses 
of Roman Britain,” in the CLasstcat, JouRNAL xxiv (1929), 
254-66. 

— sn 
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According to Archibald Y. Campbell, Horace, a New Inter- 
pretation: London, Methuen and Co. (1924), 5, “Probably the 
characteristic of Horace’s style which presents the greatest diffi- 
culty, at least to his more conscientious readers, is his use, alike 
in Odes and Satires and Epistles, of sudden transitions. His 
tangential velocity appears to be quite unconscionable.”” “Tan- 
gential velocity” is a striking phrase; but as often happens, the 
thing itself has long been recognized. Thus, Greenough com- 
mented upon Sermones 1, 1 as follows (1887) : “The main theme 
is Horace’s favorite one, of avarice. As usual, however, he does 
not at once attack the theme directly, but comes to it sidewise, 
under cover of a long preamble, which extends as far as vs. 28.” 
I like best to apply to Horace’s technique in this regard the beau- 
tiful verses at the beginning of Lowell’s “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal” : 


Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay: 
Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 

Along the wavering vista of his dream. 


These words may be used to describe rather the way in which the 
poet slowly feels his way into, or leads up to, his subject; but 
they also afford a clew as to the raison d’étre of some of the 
sudden transitions in the body of his poems. 

—— - +e 


There is a curious example of poetic frankness in the /liad 
XXII, 328-37: “Yet the bronze-weighted ashen spear [of Achil- 
les] clave not the windpipe [of Hector], so that he might yet 
speak words of answer to his foe. And he fell down in the 
dust... . Then with faint breath spake unto him Hector of the 
glancing helm.” * There is something of the ridiculous in the 


8 Translated by Lang, Leaf, and Myers. This translation is now available 
inexpensively in the Modern Readers’ Series, published by the Macmillan Co. 
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fact that the tragic and epic heroes and heroines, whatever the 
extremity in which they find themselves, always have both time 
and breath in which to curse their foes and dilate upon their 
troubles. Thus Myrtilus, on the point of drowning, nevertheless 
cursed Pelops and his line. And Bizet’s Carmen, though in the 
last stage of consumption, can yet fill the remotest recesses of 
the opera house with thrilling notes from her wasted lungs. The 
inconsistency is, of course, more or less unavoidable under the 
conditions, but it was certainly naive of Homer to say that 
Achilles’ spear spared Hector in order that he might reply. 


——— 


In a second Preface to Henry Dunbar, A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Comedies and Fragments of Aristophanes: Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press (1883), iv, W. D. G., whoever he was, 
wrote the following words: 


A good many years ago [the author] applied to me for advice as to 
a work which he had projected on Homeric Grammar. From the sketch 
and proof-sheets which he sent to me, I felt that I could not encourage 
him in the proposal, inasmuch as his knowledge of the subject, though 
very respectable for the period when he was himself a student, was far 
from abreast of our present Philological Science. Hence I dissuaded 
him from pursuing a work which would have brought certain loss and 
no reputation, and suggested to him, as he was evidently an enthusi- 
astic worker, that he should give us a Concordance to the Odyssey and 
the minor Homeric poems, to be a companion to the Concordance to 
the Iliad by Prendergast, which had just appeared. He accepted the 
suggestion, and, through the courteous liberality of the Clarendon 
Press, was enabled to complete and issue that Concordance. On the com- 
pletion of it, he consulted me again as to the work to which he should 
now address himself. On consideration I thought our next most serious 
desideratum in that line was a complete Concordance to the prince of 
Attic Comedy, and hence the volume now offered to the public. .. . If 
it is true that the best proof of being a successful scholar is to have 
written a book which will not be superseded for two hundred years, 
Dr. Dunbar may claim that distinction, for he has produced two works, 
valuable to Greek scholars, such as will postpone the period of oblivion 
in his case to a very remote and distant generation. 
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Not quite fifty years have passed, and yet here has appeared 
an index to Aristophanes * to reduce the use of Dunbar’s work. 
Still an index is not a concordance, and in running down a fugi- 
tive phrase in an uncorrupted sentence of one of the complete 
plays Dunbar will still prove convenient. The new work will be 
most serviceable in checking recent fragments or passages whose 
text has been improved or to locate words inadvertently omitted 
in the older volume. Random sampling indicates that these cate- 
gories provide for a considerable number of items. To me W. 
D. G.’s words as quoted above sound somewhat patronizing, but 
we now realize not only that an index verborum has a high value 
for scholars but also that it requires a considerable degree of 
knowledge and skill in the indexer if full value is to be derived 
from his work. A pathetic feature about these works is that 
neither Dunbar nor Todd lived to see his volume in print. 

—— 


According to the Chicago Daily News for March 12, 1932, a 
bust of Julius Caesar was to be unveiled by the newspaper men 
of Rome in the assembly room of their national headquarters on 
April 21, the 2685th anniversary of the founding of the city by 
Romulus according to the traditional date. The reason for this 
action is found in the tradition that he initiated the first daily 
newspaper, the Acta Diurna, which gave the public a summary 
of the interesting events and gossip within the walls of Rome. 
The items were written on papyrus and posted in places of prom- 
inence throughout the city on boards, each of which was called 
an album because it was whitecoated with gypsum. The news 
was gathered by a staff of reporters called actuari. It is reported 
that, when Caesar at the feast of Lupercal declined the crown 
proffered him by Mark Antony, he ordered the incident reported 
in the Acta Diurna. 


*Cf. O. J. Todd, Index Aristophaneus: Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (1932). Pp. ix +275. $5. 
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Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Leuisiana and Texas. News from the 
_— Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, e.g., appears on October 
fifteenth and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 


date. ] 


Announcement 
The new editor-in-chief and business manager, Professor Lofberg, 


wishes to have announcement made that the practice wil! be continued 
next year which was initiated last year of issuing the October number 
two weeks late, so as to appear October 1, and the November issue about 
one week late, so as to appear about October 22. The December issue 
will resume the regular schedule by appearing on November 15. The 
reason for this irregularity was explained in an editorial in the CLAssIcaL 
Journat xxvir (1931), 1f. 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 

The annual spring meeting of the Classical League of the Lehigh 
Valley was held on March 12, 1932, at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, 
Pa. Words of welcome were extended by President William F. Curtis 
of Cedar Crest College. Two interesting papers were presented: “A 
First-Century Polymath” (Pliny the Elder) by David B. Kaufman of 
Lafayette College, and “Alexander’s Visit to Jerusalem” by Robert C. 
Horn of Muhlenberg College. 


Berea, Ohio 
On Tuesday evening, February 2, 1932, the students of Greek and 
Latin at Baldwin-Wallace College under the direction of Professor 
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Greenwood presented Euripides’ /phigenia at Aulis, using Way’s trans- 
lation and incidental music from Gluck’s opera. 


Carthage, Illinois 

The eleventh annual conference of the Mississippi Valley Classical 
Association was held at Carthage College March 19, 1932. The follow- 
ing papers were presented: “The Value of Latin from a Cultural Stand- 
point” by Supt. O. L. Dittmer of the Mount Sterling High School; “A 
Student’s Glimpse of the Roman Law” by Wayne Thompson of the 
Western Academy at Macomb; “Classical Allusions in a Few of the 
Plays of Shakespeare” by Dorothy Bacon of the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College; “Echoes from the Iowa State Classical Meeting”; 
and “Troubles in Teaching Second-Year Latin” and “A Source of 
Power for the Latin Teacher,” round table topics led respectively by 
Agnes Scott of Good Hope and by Frances Davis of Western Academy 
at Macomb. 


Lawrence, Kansas 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
Kansas and Western Missouri was held at Kansas University April 
29-30, 1932. The Menaechmi of Plautus was presented in English by the 
Kansas Players, and the following papers were presented: “Rome’s 
Greatest Battle Rhetorician” by S. J. Pease of Kansas State Teachers 
College; “A Classical Scholar of the Second Century” by Edward 
Yoder of Hesston College; “The Need of the Modern College Student 
for the Classics” by John Bailey Kelly of the College of Emporia; 
“The Scipionic Circle” by J. G. Brandt of Kansas University; “On the 
Trail of the Ancients —Italy” (illustrated) by Roy C. Flickinger of the 
University of Iowa; “Roman Cities in North Africa” by David L. 
Patterson of Kansas University; president’s address, “Vergil’s Unsatis- 
fied Ambition” by A. T. Walker of Kansas University; “Character 
Education in the Latin Classroom” by Vendla Morgenson of Manhattan 
High School; “Teaching Latin Vocabulary” by Beula Workman of 
Fort Scott High School; “Teaching Mythology in the High School” 
by Louise Crafton of Wyandotte High School; and “The Direct Method 
at Close Range” by Professor Flickinger. 


Nashville 
The Latin section of the Tennessee State Teachers Association met 


at Nashville, March 25, 1932, with an enrollment of sixty. The following 
papers were read and discussed: “Cicero, the Lover of His Country” 
by John L. Rainey of David Lipscomb College; “Teaching Latin in 
High School” by Mary Morgan of the Franklin High School; “Lin- 
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guistics in Elementary Courses” by Edwin Lee Johnson of Vanderbilt 
University; and “The Teaching of First Year Latin” by W. R. Webb, 
principal of the Webb School, Bell Buckle. Miss Morgan was elecied 
chairman for 1932-33. 


Classical Association of New England 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England was held at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., April 
1 and 2, 1932, under the presidency of Mary Randall Stark of the Girls’ 
Latin School, Boston. The following papers appeared on the program: 
“A Little Voyage of Discovery among the Manuscripts” by John J. 
Savage of Winchester; “René Rapin, S. J., Seventeenth Century Vir- 
gilian” by Irving T. McDonald of Holy Cross College; “Latin, the 
Hard Subject in the Modern School” by Adelia Ethel Borden of 
Friends’ Academy, New Bedford; “The Naming of Characters in the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius” by Blanche Brotherton of Mount Holyoke 
College; “The Effect of the Classical Investigation upon the Latin 
Courses in Schools Preparing for College” by George A. Land of 
Newton High School; “The Janus-Faced Art of Propertius” by Eliza- 
beth Hazelton Haight of Vassar College; “A Visit to Cyrene and 
Cyrenaica” (illustrated) by Michael I. Rostovtzeff of Yale University ; 
“Latin as Fetish” by Mr. Horace M. Poynter of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover; “Magistrates’ Names on the Coins of Argos” by Mrs. Herbert 
Newell Couch of Providence; “On Honoring a Poet” by Homer F. 
Rebert of Amherst College; “Methods of Accounting in the Zenon 
Papyri” by Elizabeth Grier of Columbia University; “The Descent of 
Grammar” (illustrated) by Caro Lynn of Wheaton College; “The Real 
Cicero” by Alexander H. Rice of Boston University; “Some Gleanings 
in Etruscan Fields” (illustrated) by William Dodge Gray of Smith 
College; and “Justin x11, 15, 1-12, and the Ephemerides of Alexander's 
Expedition” by Charles A. Robinson, Jr., of Brown University. 


Ohio Wesleyan University 

The Latin Club of Ohio Wesleyan University presented as its new 
Latin play for the year the Electra, written recently by Professor 
Robinson and based on the Electra of Euripides. A previous performance 
of Vergilius, a Latin play also by Professor Robinson and dealing with 
the life story of the poet, has not been mentioned before in these 
columns. The Club gave during Holy Week the annual performance of 
the Christus Triumphator, which has become one of the traditions of 
the University, and is planning in addition to the annual Roman banquet 
to join with the Latin Club of Columbus in a literary program followed 
by a picnic, to take place later on in the season at Delaware. 
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Compiled by Russet, M. Geer, Brown University 


Birt, Tueopore, Die Schaubauten der Griechen und die Attische 
Tragédie (Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte, Band 
42): Berlin, Selbstverlag der Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte 
(1931). Pp. viii + 298. 

Burn, ANDREW Rosert, The Romans in Britain, an Anthology of Inscrip- 
tions with Translations and a Running Commentary: Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell (1932). Pp. 228. 6s. 

MUuLeEsTEIN, Hans, Die Kunst der Etrusker, die Urspriinge: Berlin, 
Frankfurter Verlags-Anstalt (1929). Pp. 242. M. 24. 

STAWELL, FLORENCE MELIAN, Clue to the Cretan Scripts: London, 
George Bell and Sons (1931). Pp. viii +120. 15s. 

Sumer, Etmer G., Sculptured Portraits of Greek Statesmen, with a Spe- 
cial Study of Alexander the Great (Studies in Archaeology, No. 13): 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press (1931). Pp. xxi +189, with 23 
plates. $4.50. 

Topp, Oris Jounson, Index Aristophaneus: Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (1932). Pp. x +275. $5. 

THOMASON, RicHMOND Frepericx, The Priapea and Ovid, a Study of 
the Language of the Poems: Nashville, George Peabody College for 
Teachers (1931). Pp. 100. 

Trams, A. Francis, More Marginalia, Based on Leigh Hunt’s Copy of 
Henry E. Napier’s Florentine History, 1846: Cedar Rapids, Ia., Torch 
Press (1931). Pp. 46. 

Weneck, Harry E., Third Year Latin, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabu- 
lary, and Grammatical Appendix (Heath Latin Series) : Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Co. (1931). Pp. xxviii + 410. $1.96. 

WIENEKE, JosEepH, Exechielis Iudaei Poetae Alexandrini Fabulae Quae 
Inscribitur "E—aywyyi Fragmenta Recensuit atque Enarravit: West- 
falen, Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung (1931). Pp. xii + 135. 
M. 5.50. 

WoopaLt, ALLEN E., The Dream of Andromache: Pittsburgh, the Author 
(1931). Pp. 18. $0.35. 

1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CLassicaL JouRNAL 
in Iowa City. After the appearance of the present issue, classical books for 


review or for listing in the department of Recent Books should be sent to the 
new editor-in-chief, Professor J. O. Lofberg, at Oberlin, O. 
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sical Association, 716 
Latin Calendar, 73 
Lehigh Valley Classical League, 
476; 715 
Mississippi Valley Classical Asso- 
ciation, 716 
New England Classical Association, 
316; 717 
New Hampshire Classical Confer- 
ence, 315 
New Periodical—Greece and 
Rome, 477 
Obituary, Francis Greenleaf Allin- 
son, 73 
Grove Ettinger Barber, 76 
Talitha Jennie Green, 74 
Clifford Moore, 158 
Charles Forster Smith, 237 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, 236 
Arthur L. Wolfe, 318 
Ohio Classical Conference, 317 
Ohio Wesleyan University Latin 
Club, 717 
Oklahoma Classical Conference, 638 
O’Neill’s American Oresteia, 637 
Pacific States Classical Association, 
75; 77; 556 
Personal Items, Bailey, Cyril, 555 
Clifford, Helen Rees, 76 
Cortner, Mary G., 76 
Flickinger, Roy C., 637; 644 
Lothman, Daniel W., 158 
Lowe, C. G., 76 
Magoffin, R. V. D., 157 
Ogle, Marbury B., 78 
Pease, Arthur Stanley, 556 
Perry, E. D., 236 
Sanders, Henry A., 78 
Van Hook, LaRue, 236 
Walker, A. T., 644 
Philadelphia Classical Society, 399 
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Current Events Continued. 
Pompeian Slides and Photographs, 
478 
Sather Lectures at Berkeley, 555 
Silver Service from the “House of 
Menander” at Pompeii, 77 
Sophocles’ Antigone at Drake Uni- 
versity, 556; at University of 
Arkansas, 237 
Special Rates to Cincinnati, 478 
Tennessee Latin Conference, 716 
Tennessee Philological Association, 
638 
Vergilian Bust at Naples Unveiled, 
75 
Vergilian Pageant at Wooster, 78 
Virginia Classical Association, 557 
Wisconsin Latin Teachers Associa- 
tion, 399 
Curtis, Joanna, A Nine-hole Golf 
Course of Good English (Hints), 
66 


D’Alton, J. F., Roman Literary 
Theory and Criticism (Rev.), 
538 

Dates in the Roman Calendar, 135 

Deane, Sidney N., A Matter of Usage, 
526 

Deferrari, Roy J., Saint Basil, The 
Letters, Vol. III (Rev.), 303 

DeGraff, Thelma B., Conservatism of 
Women’s Speech, 611 

Denneen, Marie B., Classical Articles 
in Nonclassical Magazines 
(Hints), 470 

Essentials in the Training of the 
Latin Teacher in College and 
in Service, 173 

Practical Suggestion for Exhibits 
(Hints), 230 

Review: Doherty and Cooper’s 
W ord Heritage or “How Words 
Get That Way,” 687 

Derivative Work, 390. See also Word 
Ancestry. 
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Devotio, Example of, 419 
DeWitt, Norman W., Reviews: 
Holmes’s Architect of the Roman 
Empire, 374 
Rand’s In Quest 
Birthplace, 213 
Vergil and the New Testament, 449 
Diagnostic Tests in Latin (Bacon), 
133 
Did Vergil Shrink from the Hor- 
rible? (Clark), 39 
Dilla, Geraldine P., Greek Temples at 
Paestum, 343 
Dilley, M. Evelyn, Pro Horatiano 
Bimillennio, 509 
Divine Retribution Suffered by the 
Helvetii (McCartney), 333 
Doherty, Ella Tormey, and Cooper, 
Elsie E., Word Heritage or “How 
Words Get That Way” (Rev.), 
687 
Donnelly, Francis P., Review: Coop- 
er’s Rhetoric of Aristotle, 694 
Dormientes, C. I. L., IV, 575 (Pot- 


of Virgil’s 


ter), 204 

Duckett, Eleanor Shipley, Latin 
Writers of the Fifth Century 
(Rev.), 209 


Duff, J., “Beginnings of Latin Litera- 
ture” in Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, 54 

Duration of the Action in Aeneid Iv 
(Clark), 497 


Early Christian Latin Poets (Kuhn- 
muench), 47 

Early Roman Understanding of 
Christianity (Urch), 255 

Earp, F. R., The Way of the Greeks 
(Rev.), 297 

Eddy, Helen M., Review: Bacon’s 
Diagnostic Tests in Latin, 133 

Edgar, C. C., Zenon Papyri in the 
University of Michigan Collection 
(Rev.), 540 

Editor of the JourRNAL, 644 
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Editorials 
Aliis Inserviendo Consumor (R. C. 
F.), 641 
And One for Yale (R. C. F.), 81 
Business Side of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West 
and South, 161 
By Indirection Find Direction Out, 
482 
By Means of Latin (R. C. F.), 321 
Concerning the JourNAL’s Date of 
Publication (R.C.F.), 1; 715 
False Economy (R. C. F.), 481 
Is Latin a Tool? 561 
Program of the Twenty-Eighth An- 
nual Meeting, 401 
Rates to Cincinnati, 483 
Suggestions to CLASSICAL JOURNAL 
Contributors, 2 
The Twenty-Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing, 644 
Translation 4 la Mode (Miller), 
241 
What Use the General Index? &2 
Eliassen, R. H., Foreign Language 
Teachers in Public Schools, 166 
Ellis, Willis A., Review: Johnson’s 
Latin Words of Common Eng- 
lish, 613 
Those Good Old Days — Comment 
from the Sidelines, 484 
Word Ancestry (Hints) 
Agger, 632 
Calx, 471 
De, Lira, Rivus, Colare, 705 
Gradior, 548 
Oculus, 150 
Persona, 223 
Plumbum, 308 
Sedere, Cedere, 386 
Vertere, Versare, 67 
Essentials in the Training of the 
Latin Teacher (Denneen), 173 
Euripides’ /phigenia at Aulis at Bald- 
win-Wallace College, 715 
Iphigenia at Minnesota, 75; at 
Montgomery, 158 
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Euripides Continued. 
Medea (Critique), 366 
Treatment of Tragedy, 93 
Everyday Life in Rome (Treble and 
King), 371 
Exploratory Foreign Language 
Course in the Junior High School 
(Indall), 412 


Festival and Civic Plays from Greek 
and Roman Tales? (Hofer), 300 
Fire Companies in Ancient Rome, 287 
First Latin Book (Ford), 39 
First Year of Greek® (Allen), 305 
Flickinger, R. C., Aliis Inserviendo 
Consumor (Editorial), 641 
And One for Yale (Editorial), 81 
By Means of Latin (Editorial), 321 
Concerning the Journat’s Date of 
Publication (Editorial), 1 
False Economy (Editorial), 481 
Is Latin a Tool? (Editorial), 561 
Magma, 69; 231; 393; 551; 709 
Review: Shorey’s Plato, The Repub- 
lic, Books I-V, 619 
Sayce and Schliemann, 23 
The Work and Preparation of Latin 
Teachers in Iowa, 675 
For Freedom and for Gaul (Ander- 
son), 627 
Ford, Celia, First Latin Book (Rev.), 
369 
Foreign Language Teachers in Public 
High Schools in the United 
States, 166 
Foreign Languages in Junior High 
School, 412 
Forster, A. Haire, Personal Reminis- 
cences of J. P. Mahaffy, 42 
Foundation of Culture (Adams), 423 
Frank, Tenney, Review: D’Alton’s 
Roman Literary Theory and Crit- 
icism, 538 
Fraser, A. D., The Roman Horseshoe, 
289 
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Galatea and Pygmalion, 337 
Gallic Civilization, 581 
Garlow, Lou Walker, Review: 
Mooney’s Suetonius’ Lives of 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, 
Titus, Domitian, 373 
Geer, Russel M., Reviews: Bird’s 
Suetonius’ Lives of the Twelve 
Caesars, 378 
Weigall’s Nero, the Singing Em- 
peror of Rome, 51 
Geography of Strabo, Vol. VII 
(Jones), 304 
Gibson, Edith, Drill on Prepositions 
(Hints), 388 
Gildersleeve’s “Brief Mention,” 145 
God in Greek Philosophy to the Time 
of Socrates (Hack), 621 
Golliher, Wilna, Correcting Other 
People (Hints), 474 
Developing New Vocabulary 
(Hints), 545 
Difficulties of Latin (Hints), 635 
Drill on Vocabularies (Hints), 474 
How to Prepare Translations 
(Hints), 634 
Goodwin's Greek Grammar, Revised 
by Gulick (Rev.), 381 
Greek Art and the Modern Sculptor, 
104 
Greek Element in 
(Smock), 58 
Greek Grammar (Goodwin-Gulick), 
381 
Greek Life and Thought? (Van Hook), 
296 
Greek Temples at Paestum (Dilla), 
343 
Green, William M., Julius Caesar in 
the Augustan Poets, 405 
Greenough, Kittredge, and Jenkins, 
Virgil and Other Latin Poets 
(Rev.), 462 
Guberlet, M. L., On Classics and the 
Modern Magazine, 556 
Gulick, Charles Burton, Adventures 
in Philology, 83 


English Words 
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Gulick, C. B., Continued. 
Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists, 
Vol. IV (Rev.), 50 
Revision of Goodwin’s Greek Gram- 
mar (Rev.), 381 
Gummere, John Flagg, 
Italian from Latin, 100 
Gummere, Richard M., Numa in the 
Pulpit, 183 
Gwynn, J. Minor, Reviews: Burton 
and Gummere’s Latin — Fourth 


Learning 


Year, 207 
Pearson and Lawrence’s Latin II, 
45 
Sanford, Scott, and Beeson’s 


Third Latin Book,? 529 


Hack, Roy Kenneth, God in Greek 
Philosophy to the Time of Soc- 
rates (Rev.), 621 

Hair Dyeing in Rome, 33 

Hallward, B. L., “Hannibal’s Invasion 
of Italy” in Cambridge Ancient 


History, 53 

Hamilton, Edith, The Greek Way 
(Rev.), 216 

Hannibal’s Office (Lowrance), 205 

Harrington, Karl Pomeroy, The 
Manes Catulliani of J. C. Scal- 
iger, 596 


Hawes, Adeline Belle, The New An- 
tiquarium at Rome, 417 

Heath, Sir Thomas L., A Manual of 
Greek Mathematics (Rev.), 55 

Hellenistic Military and Naval Devel- 
opments (Tarn), 375 

Herodotus 111, 113,On Arabian Sheep, 
&4 

Hershey, C. B., Rome—A Symbol, 
126 

Hesperian, a Latin Paper, 708 

Hewitt, Joseph W., Review: Jacks’s 
Xenophon, Soldier of Fortune, 
220 

Hill, Victor D., Background Versus 
Battleground in Caesar’s Gallic 


Wars, 581 
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Hints for Teachers 

A Child’s Book of Myths (Price), 
313 

A Latin Scholarship, 154 

A New Background Book, 701 

Adjectives of Irregular Declension, 
549 

Admonitions Addressed to Those 
Who Are Teaching Latin for 
the First Time, 149 

Another Echo of Roman Conditions 
(Ullman), 68 

Ausilium Latinum, Latin Publica- 
tion, 471 

Board Drill Helps, 228 

Bulletin Board Suggestions, 229 

Caesar Appears Before Senate on 
a Grave Charge, 150 

Calendar for the Latin Room, 701 

Catiline Arraigned, 705 

Chance for More Background, 68 

Chance for Student Helpers, 469 

Classical Articles in Nonclassical 
Magazines, 470 

Contract Plan, 469 

Correcting Other People, 474 

Courtesy, 392 

Developing New Vocabulary, 545 

Device for Remembering Gender, 
634 

Device for Testing and Drilling for 
Speed and Accuracy, 311 

Device for Verb Forms in Third- 
Year Latin, 550 

Difficulties of Latin, 635 

Drill Game for Latin I and II, 153 

Drill on Prepositions, 388 

Drill on Vocabularies, 474 

Exhibit Examination, 227 

Fairy Story (Tenses), 224 

For a Beginning Latin Class, 636 

From a Teacher of College Stu- 
dents Who Has Also Had 
High-School Experience, 153 

Gods on Main Street, 706 

Hints for Word Structure, 390 

How Modern Are We? 151 


Hints for Teachers Continued. 


How to Prepare Translations, 634 

How Would Horace Have De- 
scribed It? 473 

Ideas from a Teacher’s Scrapbook, 
635 

Illustrations for Unfamiliar Ideas, 
156 

Impromptu Plays, 226 

Interest Devices, 224 

Jacobs’ Lateinisches Lesebuch, 151 

Latin and the Whole School, 472 

Latin and Your Career, 224 

Latin Basic Drill Units (Potter 
and Knight), 313 

Latin Examinations, 702 

Latin for Eighth Grade, 314 

Latin in English, 392 

Latin Tests for High-School Stu- 
dents, 630 

Latin Treasure Hunt, 313 

Letter-Out, 704 

Modern Parallels — Milo of Cro- 
ton, 152 

More Golf (as Grammarians Play 
It), 66 

Mr. Facere Emigrates to America, 
546 

Music and Latin, 307 

One Way to Deal with Individual 
Differences, 468 

Plan and Translate, 230 

Poster Suggestion, 633 

Practical Suggestion for Exhibits, 
2H” 

Preparation Tests, 636 

Projects for a Vergil Class, 389 

Question Box — Archias, 467 

Dikes against the Veneti, 385 
Pronunciation of Vowels, 307 

Review of Types of Constructions, 
309 

Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles (Kirt- 
land), 314 

Rivalry in Caesar, 632 

Shal! Hints Include a Question 
Box? 61 
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Hints for Teachers Continued. 
Short-Answer Questions for Ver- 
gil’s Life and Times, 391 
Some Things Found on Roman 

Coins, 543 
Songs for Club and Class, 708 
Suggestion for the Review of Latin 
Translation, 545 
Suggestions for a Roman Banquet, 
633 
Suggestions for English-to-Latin 
Composition, 155 
Suggestions for Increasing Interest, 
62 
Suggestions from an Experienced 
Teacher Who Gets Results, 388 
Testing and Teaching, 634 
The Indo-European Family of Lan- 
guages (Smiley), 64 
Time Savers from a Teacher of 
Teachers, 472 
To Arouse Interest in Scansion, 386 
Use Football Enthusiasm for Latin 
Drills, 549 
Wedges, 310 
Were the Romans Different? 629 
When Studying a New Declension, 
310 
Word Ancestry — Agger, 632 
Calx, 471 
De, Lira, Rivus, Colare, 705 
Gradior, 548 
Oculus, 150 
Persona, 223 
Plumbum, 308 
Sedere, Cedere, 386 
Vertere, Versare, 67 
History of Later Latin Literature 
from the Middle of the Fourth 
to the End of the Seventeenth 
Centuries (Wright and Sinclair), 
460 


Hoarding by the Romans (Kauf- 
man), 684 

Hockenberry, Ella, Ideas from a 
Teacher’s Scrapbook (Hints), 


635 
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Hofer, Mari Ruef, Festival and Civic 
Plays from Greek and Roman 
Tales? (Rev.), 300 

Holmes, T. Rice, The Architect of 


the Roman Empire, 27 B.C. — 
14 A.D. (Rev.), 374 
Homer, Jliad xxu, 328-37 (Poetic 


Frankness), 712 
Odyssey 1, 10, eixé xai jiv (Bas- 
sett), 445 
Odyssey vi, 12, 
Nausicaa), 72 
Odyssey xt, 223£ (Anticleia), 393 
Odyssey x1tx (Ulysses and Penel- 
ope), 393 
Odyssey xxu1 (Telemachus), 395 
Odyssey xxiv, 298-301 (Laértes), 
70 
Use of olvos, 71 
Homeric Use of First Person Plural 
for First Person Singular 
(Scott), 447 
Homeric Words Used in a Single 
Book (Scott), 203 
Horace, Ars Poetica 62-64 (Damasip- 
pus), 554 
Horace Bimillennium, 157, 509 
Horace, Epistles 1, 19, 6 (vinosus), 


139 (Alcinous, 


71 
Epistles 1, 19, 45 (tibi pulcher), 69 
Epodes v, 15£ (brevibus .. . wi- 
peris), 393 


Odes 1, 23 (Imitations), 551 
Horace’s References to Julius Caesar, 
408 
Horace’s Sabine Villa, Plaster Model, 
476 
Horace, Sat. 1, 1, 6-8 (Origin), 394 
Sat. 1, 6, 10 (Multiple rhyme), 396 
Sermones 1, 1, 712 
Horace with Musical Settings, 307 
Horseshoes, Roman, 289 
Howell, Fanny, Importance of Latin 
in the High-School Curriculum, 
429 
Hubbell, 


H. M., Review: Gulick’s 
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Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists, 
Vol. IV, 50 

Hughes, I. V., The Second Punic 
War (Rev.), 143 

Hulley, Karl K., Tacitus on the De- 
pression, 525 

Humanists and Philologists, 87 

Hutchinson, Mae Peery, “Proserpina” 
(Magma), 553 


Hutchinson, Mark E., Review: 
Smith’s The Classics in Transla- 
tion, 211 


Hymen, “God of Storms,” 72 


Importance of Latin in the High- 
School Curriculum (Howell), 429 

In Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace 
(Rand), 213 

Indall, H. A. R., Exploratory Foreign 
Language Course in the Junior 
High School, 412 

Indo-European Family of Languages, 
64 

Interest Devices, 62; 224 

Interpretation of the Omens, Portents, 
and Prodigies Recorded by Livy, 
Tacitus, and Suetonius (Krauss), 
697 

Iowa Latin Teachers, 
Preparation, 675 

Isocrates on Education, 394 

Italian from Latin, 100 


Work and 


Jacks, Leo V., Xenophon, Soldier of 
Fortune (Rev.), 220 
Johnson, Edwin Lee, Latin Words of 
Common English (Rev.), 613 
Linguistics in Elementary Courses, 
119 
Johnson, H. Gudwin, Device for 
Verb Forms in Third-Year Latin 
(Hints), 550 
Preparation Tests (Hints), 636 
Suggestion for the Review of Latin 
Translation (Hints), 545 
Jones, Francis L., Hints for Word 
Structure (Hints), 390 
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Jones, Horace Leonard, The Geog- 
raphy of Strabo, Vol. VII 
(Rev.), W4 

Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
I-IV (Thackeray), Wl 

Julius Caesar in the Augustan Poets 
(Green), 405 

Julius Caesar’s Luck (Tappan), 3 

Jury, Jessie B., Testing and Teach- 
ing (Hints), 634 

Justinian (Baker), 537 


Kaufman, David B., Hoarding by the 
Romans, 684 
Keith, A. L., Review: Whibley’s 
Companion to Greek Studies,* 625 
Kent, Roland G., Review: Gulick’s 
Revision of Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar, 381 
Keys, Minnie, Review: Crew’s Sing- 
ing Seamen, 623 
The Modern Classical Club, 658 
Knapp, Charles, On Inconsistencies in 
the Aeneid, 497 
On Vergil’s Treatment of the Hor- 
rible, 39 
Knight, W. F. J., Texture in Vergil’s 
Rhythms, 192 
Kraemer, Casper J., Jr., Review: 
Edgar's Zenon Papyri in the 
University of Michigan Collec- 
tion, 540 
Kraus, Bernard F., Modern Latin 
Conversation (Rev.), 137 
Krauss, Franklin Brunell, An Inter- 
pretation of the Omens, Portents, 
and Prodigies Recorded by Livy, 
Tacitus, and Suetonius (Rev.), 
697 
Kuhnmuench, Otto J., Early Chris- 
tian Latin Poets (Rev.), 47 


Laing, Gordon J., Survivals of Ro- 
man Religion (Rev.), 532 

Lamb, W. R. M., Lysias (Rev.), 535 

Latin Calendar, 73 
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Latin — Fourth Year (Burton and 
Gummere), 207 
Latin-German-English 
(List), 64, 123 
Latin II (Pearson and Lawrence), 45 
Latin Words of Common English 
(Johnson), 613 
Latin Writers of the Fifth Century 
(Duckett), 209 
Laurand, L., Cicéron Est Intéressant? 
(Rev.), 534 
Law, Helen H., The Name Galatea 
in the Pygmalion Myth, 337 
Lawler, Lillian B., Review: Hofer’s 
Festival and Civic Plays from 
Greek and Roman Tales,2? 00 
Learning Italian from Latin (Gum- 
mere), 100 
Linforth, Ivan M., Review: Rose’s 
Modern Methods in Classical 
Mythology, 218 
Linguistics in Elementary Courses 
(Johnson), 119 
Loeb, James (Editorial), 641 
Loeb Library 
Athenaeus, The  Deipnosophists, 
Vol. IV (Gulick), 50 
Cicero, Letters to His Friends, 
Vols. I-III (Williams), 134 
Josephus, Jewish Antiquities I-IV 
(Thackeray), 301 
Lysias (Lamb), 535 
Plato, Republic I-V (Shorey), 619 
Saint Basil, The Letters, Vol. III 
(Deferrari), 303 
Strabo, Geography, Vol. VII 
(Jones), 304 
Lofberg, J. O., Annual Report, 161 
Review: Lamb’s Lysias, 535 
Lord, Louis E., Reviews: Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol. VIII, 
Rome and the Mediterranean 
218-133 B.c., 52 
Woodhouse’s The Fight for an 
Empire, 527 
Loth, Helen E., Device for Testing 


Cognates 


and Drilling for Speed and Ac- 
curacy (Hints), 311 

Lowrance, Winnie D., Hannibal’s 
Office, 205 

Ludwig and Schliemann (Scott), 15 

Lugdunum, Inscription from a Tavy- 
ern, 594 

Lysias (Lamb), 535 


McCartney, Eugene S., Divine Retri- 
bution Suffered by the Hel- 
vetii, 333 

Reviews: Burriss’ Taboo, Magic, 
Spirits, 454 
Krauss, Interpretation of the 
Omens, Portents, and Prod- 
igies Recorded by Livy, Taci- 
tus, and Suetonius, 697 
Tarn’s Hellenistic Military and 
Naval Developments, 375 
McCracken, George, Modern Parallel 
to Athenian Liturgies, 448 
McDonald, Helen S., Calendar for 
the Latin Room (Hints), 701 
Magma 
Alcinous’ Name, 72 
Bust of Caesar Unveiled, 714 
Classical Puns, 71 
Dunbar’s Concordance to .4ristoph- 


anes, 713 
Homer, Odyssey x1, 223{ (Anti- 
cleia), 393 
Odyssey x1x (Ulysses and Penel- 
ope), 393 


Odyssey xxu (Truthful Telem- 
achus), 395 
Homer Vinosus, 71 
Horace and Damasippus, 554 
Horace, Epodes v, 15 (brevibus 
wiperis), 393 
Sat. 1, 1, 608 (Origin), 394 
Sat. 1, 6, 10 (Multiple Rhyme), 
396 
Horace’s “Tangential Velocity,” 712 
Hymen, “God of Storms,” 72 
Imitation of Horace, Odes 1, 23, 551 
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Magma Continued. 
Laértes’ Decrepitude (Od. xxrVv, 
298), 70 
Lazarus and Alcestis, 69 
Legrand and the New Comedy, 234 
Mr. Cooper on Education, 394 
Odysseus in the Underworld, 231 
Poetic Frankness in the Jliad, 712 
“Proserpina” by Mrs. Hutchinson, 
553 
Public Enemies, 231 
Roman Remains in Britain, 709 
Schiller on Jliad xxi, 234 
Scientists and the Classics, 70 
Seashore on Spanish for the Grad- 
uate Student, 232 
Size of Armies in Antiquity, 233 
Tibi pulcher (Hor., Ep. 1, 19, 45), 
69 
Two Aphorisms, 396 
Universal Interest in Vergil, 551 
Whicher’s Roba d’ Italia, 552 
Mahaffy, J. P., Personal Reminis- 
cences of (Forster), 42 
Makers of Europe (Conway), 453 
Manes Catulliani of J. C. Scaliger 
(Harrington), 596 
Manual of Greek Mathematics 
(Heath), 55 
Marble Plan of Rome, 418 
Marsh, Frank Burr, The Reign of 
Tiberius (Rev.), 291 
Martial and the Roman Crowd 
(Spaeth), 244 
Martial and Saint Paul (Pierce), 683 
Selected Epigrams (Poteat), 614 
Martin, Charles Beebe, Classical Lec- 
tures, 616 
Mathematics, Greek, 55 
Maurice, F., Size of the Army of 
Xerxes (from Journal of Hellen- 
ic Studies), 233 
Menander, Portrait at Pompeii, 77 
Mentor, Classical Articles in, 470 
Metropolitan Musewm of Art Hand- 
book of the Classical Collection® 
(Richter), 618 


Metzner, Katherine, Bulletin Board 
Suggestions (Hints), 229 
Drill Game for Latin I and II 
(Hints), 153 
Projects for a Vergil Class 
(Hints), 389 
Rivalry in Caesar (Hints), 632 
Short-Answer Questions for Ver- 
gil’s Life and Times (Hits), 
391 
Miel, Alice, Mr. Facere Emigrates to 
America (Hints), 546 
Miller, Charles William Emil, Selec- 
tions from the Brief Mention of 
Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve 
(Rev.), 145 
Miller, Frank J., Translation a la 
Mode (Editorial), 241 
Miller, Walter, Latin Tests for High- 
School Students (Hints), 629 
Obituary of Grove E. Barber, 76 
Obituary of Arthur L. Wolfe, 318 
Review: Conway’s Makers of 
Europe, 453 
Modern Classical Club (Keys), 658 
Modern Latin Conversation (Kraus), 
137 
Modern Methods in Classical Mythol- 
ogy (Rose), 218 
Mooney, George W., Suctonius’ Lives 
of Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Ves- 
pasian, Titus, Domitian (Rev.), 
373 
Moore, Clifford Herschel, Ancient 
Beliefs in the Immortality of the 
Soul (Rev.), 457 
Morgan, Gladys E., Adjectives of Ir- 
regular Declension (Hints), 549 
Suggestions for a Roman Banquet 
(Hints), 633 
Morrison, H. C., On Teaching Latin, 
562 
Mosaics Preserved at Rome, 420 
Murley, Clyde, Reviews: Earp’s Way 
of the Greeks, 297 
Van Hook’s Greek Life and 
Thought,? 296 
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Mussolini and the Roman Empire 
(Scott), 645 

Myres, John Linton, Who Were the 
Greeks? (Rev.), 213 

Mythology, Modern Methods in, 218 


National Geographic Magazine, Clas- 
sical Articles in, 470 
Nepos, Hannibal vu, 4 (Hannibal’s 
Office), 205 
Nero, the Singing Emperor of Rome 
(Weigall), 51 
Niles, Edla M., A Latin Scholarship 
(Hints), 154 
Illustrations for Unfamiliar Ideas 
(Hints), 156 
North, S. N. D., On the Use of Puns, 
72 
Notes 
A Matter of Usage (Deane), 526 
Brothers as Colleagues in Office 
(Potter), 523 
Conservatism -~ Women’s Speech 
(DeGrafft), 611 
Did Vergil Shrink from the Hor- 
rible? (Clark), 39 
Dido, Queen of Hearts (Cram), 131 
Dormientes, C. I. L. IV, 575 (Pot- 
ter), 204 
Hannibal’s Office (Lowrance), 205 
Hoarding by the Romans (Kauf- 
man), 684 
Homeric Use of the First Person 
Plural for First Person Sin- 
gular (Scott), 447 
Homeric Words Used in a Single 
Book (Scott), 203 
Martial and Saint Paul (Pierce), 
683 
Modern Parallel to Athenian Litur- 
gies (McCracken), 448 
On Odyssey 1, 10, eixé xai tpiv 
(Bassett), 445 
Personal Reminiscences of J. P. 
Mahaffy (Forster), 42 
Roman Horseshoe (Fraser), 289 


Notes Continued. 
Tacitus on the Depression (Hul- 
ley), 525 
“There is Nothing New Under the 
Sun” (Poteat), 612 
Thirteenth Chapter of J Corin- 
thians (Scott), 524 
Vergil and the New Testament 
(DeWitt), 449 
Numa in the Pulpit (Gummere), 183 
Nutting, H. C., Passages for Varying 
Interest (Hints), 629 
Nybakken, Oscar E., Review: An- 
derson’s For Freedom and for 
Gaul, 627 


Obituary. See under Current Events 
Odysseus in Post-Homeric Literature, 
669 
Olmstead, A. T., Review: Myres, 
Who Were the Greeks? 213 
Olson, Catherine, For a Beginning 
Latin Class (Hints), 636 
Interest in Scansion (Hints), 386 
Omens, Portents, and Prodigies, 697 
On Teaching French and Latin 
(Showerman), 323 
Ort, Helen E., A Chance for Student 
Helpers (Hints), 469 
Our Debt to Greece and Rome 
Laing’s Survivals of Roman Re- 
ligion, 532 
Moore’s Ancient Beliefs in the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, 457 
Ovid’s References to Julius Caesar, 
410 


Paestum, Greek Temples at, 343 
Pattee, Edith B., Board Drill Helps 
(Hints), 228 
Review of Types of Constructions 
(Hints), 309 
Suggestions for English-to-Latin 
Composition (Hints), 155 
Patterson, Huntley, Translation of 
Von Wertheimer’s Cleopatra, a 
Royal Voluptuary, 692 
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Pearson, H. C., and Lawrence, Lillie 
M., Latin II (Rev.), 45 
Perkins, Mildred F., Latin and Your 
Career (Hints), 224 
Pike, Joseph Brown, Classical Studies 
and Sketches (Rev.), 379 
Review: Kraus, Modern Latin Con- 
versation, 137 
Pierce, Edwin H., Martial and Saint 
Paul, 683 
Plato, The Republic, Books I-V 
(Shorey), 619 
Plautus’ Menaechmi at Lawrence, 716 
Plays 
Euripides’ Iphigenia at Baldwin- 
Wallace College, 715; at Min- 
nesota, 75; at Montgomery, 158 
Imago Latina at Hazelton, 74 
O’Neill’s American Oresteia, 637 
Plautus’ Menaechmi at Lawrence, 
716 
Robinscn’s, at Ohio Wesleyan, 717 
“Polybius” in Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, 52 
Pompeii, Silver Service from the 
“House of Menander,” 77 
Pompeian Slides and Photographs, 
478 
Post, L. A., Review: Hack’s God in 
Greek Philosophy to the Time of 
Socrates, 621 
Poteat, Hubert McNeill, Selected Epi- 
grams of Martial (Rev.), 614 
“There is Nothing New Under the 
Sun,” 612 
Potter, Franklin H., Brothers as Col- 
leagues in Office, 523 
Dormientes, C. I. L. IV, 575, 204 
Index to Volume xxvm, 719 
Reviews: Kuhnmuench’s Early 
Christian Latin Poets, 47 
Laurand’s Cicéron Est Intéres- 
sant,? 534 
Septima Aestas Again, 505 
Practical Importance of Greek Art 
to a Modern Sculptor (Beames), 
104 


Prescott, Henry W., Review: Rand’s 
Magical Art of Virgil, 293 

Pro Horatiano Bimillennio (Dilley), 
509 

Pullen, Beulah, Device for Remem- 
bering Gender (Hints), 634 

Puns, Classical, 71 


Radin, Max, Review: Thackeray’s 
Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, 
Books I-IV, 301 

Rand, Edward Kennard, In Quest of 

Virgil’s Birthplace (Rev.), 213 
The Magical Art of Virgil (Rev.), 
293 

Recent Books, 79, 159, 238, 319, 400, 
479, 558, 640, 718 

Regincklif, Royce. See Flickinger 

Retribution, Ancient Instances of, 333 

Reviews 

Allen’s First Year of Greek® 
(Agard), 305 

Anderson’s For Freedom and for 
Gaul (Nybakken), 627 

Bacon’s Diagnostic Test in Latin 
(Eddy), 133 

Baker’s Justinian (Clough), 537 

Bird’s Suetonius’ Lives of the 
Twelve Caesars (Geer), 378 

Bonner and Smith’s Administra- 
tion of Justice from Homer to 
Aristotle (Bellinger), 139 

Burriss, Taboo, Magic, Spirits (Mc- 
Cartney), 454 

Burton and Gummere’s Latin — 
Fourth Year (Gwynn), 207 

Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. 
VIII, Rome and the Mediter- 
ranean 218-133 p.c. (Lord), 52 

Conway’s Makers of Europe (Mil- 
ler), 453 

Cooper’s The Rhetoric of Aristotle 
(Donnelly), 694 

Crew’s Singing Seamen (Keys), 623 

D’Alton’s Roman Literary Theory 
and Criticism (Frank), 538 
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Reviews Continued. Reviews Continued. 





Deferrari’s Saint Basil, The Let- 
ters, Vol. III (Tracy), 303 
Doherty and Cooper’s Word Herit- 
age or “How Words Get That 
Way” (Denneen), 687 

Duckett’s Latin Writers of the 
Fifth Century (Clough), 209 

Earp’s Way of the Greeks (Mur- 
ley), 297 

Edgar’s Zenon Papyri in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Collection 
(Kraemer), 540 

Ford’s First Latin Book (White), 
369 

Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, Re- 
vised by Gulick (Kent), 381 

Greenough, Kittredge, and Jenkins’ 
Virgil and Other Latin Poets 
(Wright), 462 

Gulick’s Athenaeus, The Deipno- 
sophists, Vol. IV (Hubbell), 50 

Hack’s God in Greek Philosophy to 
the Time of Socrates (Post), 
621 

Hamilton’s The Greek Way 
(Smiley), 216 

Heath’s Manual of Greek Mathe- 
matics (Robbins), 55 

Hofer’s Festival and Civic Plays 
from Greek and Roman Tales? 
(Lawler), 300 

Holmes’s The Architect of the Ro- 
man Empire, 27 B.C.—14 A.D. 
(DeWitt), 374 

Hughes’s Second Punic War (Clif- 
ford), 143 

Jacks’s Xenophon, Soldier of For- 
tune (Hewitt), 220 

Johnson’s Latin Words of Common 
English (Ellis), 613 

Jones’s Geography of Strabo, Vol. 
VII (Robinson), 304 

Kraus’s Modern Latin Conversation 
(Pike), 137 

Krauss, An Interpretation of the 
Omens, Portents, and Prodigies 


Recorded by Livy, Tacitus, and 
Suetonius (McCartney), 697 

Kuhnmuench’s Early Christian Latin 
Poets (Potter) 47 

Laing’s Survivals of Roman Re- 
ligion (Burriss), 532 

Lamb’s Lysias (Lofberg), 535 

Laurand’s Cicéron Est Intéressant? 
(Potter), 534 

Marsh’s Reign of Tiberius (Sage), 
291 

Miller’s Selections from the Brief 
Mention of Basil Lanneau Gil- 
dersleeve (Scott), 145 

Mooney’s Suetonius’ Lives of Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Ti 
tus, Domitian (Garlow), 373 

Moore’s Ancient Beliefs in the Im- 
mortality of the Soul (Smiley), 
457 

Myres’s Who Were the Greeks? 
(Olmstead), 214 

Pearson and Lawrence’s Latin I] 
(Gwynn), 45 

Pike’s Classical Studies and 
Sketches (Weston), 379 

Poteat’s Selected Epigrams of Mar- 
tial (Spaeth), 614 

Rand’s In Quest of Virgil’s Birth- 
place (DeWitt), 213 

Rand’s Magical Art of Virgil 
(Prescott), 293 

Richter’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Handbook of the Classical 
Collection® (Robinson), 618 

Rose’s Modern Methods in Clas- 
sical Mythology (Linforth), 
218 

Sanford, Scott, and Beeson’s Third 
Latin Book? (Gwynn), 529 

Shorey’s Plato, The Republic, Books 
I-V (Flickinger), 619 

Smith’s The Classics in Transla- 
tion (Hutchinson), 211 

Smock’s The Greek Element in 
English Words (Smalley), 58 
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Reviews Continued. 
Tarn’s Hellenistic Military and 
Naval Developments (McCart- 
ney), 375 
Thackeray's Josephus, Jewish An- 
tiquities, Books I-IV (Radin), 
301 

Martin Classical 
(Smiley), 616 
Treble and King’s Everyday Life 
in Rome (Clifford), 371 

Hook’s Greek Life 
Thought? (Murley), 296 

Von Wertheimer’s Cleopatra, a 
Royal Voluptuary (Spaeth), 
692 

Weigall’s Nero, the Singing Em- 
peror of Rome (Geer), 51 

Wells and Barrow’s Short History 
of the Roman Empire (Sage), 
451 

Whibley’s Companion to 
Studies* (Keith), 625 

Williams’ Cicero, The Letters to 
His Friends (Stout), 134 

Woodhouse’s The Fight for an Em- 
pire (Lord), 527 

Wright’s Book of Latin Prose and 
Latin Verse (Rovelstad), 141 

Wright’s Cicero and the Theater 
(Spaeth), 464 

Wright and Sinclair’s History of 
Later Latin Literature (Rog- 
ers), 460 

Rhetoric of Aristotle (Cooper), 694 
Richter, Gisela M. A., The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art Hand- 
book of the Classical Collec- 
tion® (Rev.), 618 
Rip Van Winkle Story in Pliny, 629 
Robbins, Frank L., Review: Heath’s 
Manual of Greek Mathematics, 
55 
Robertson, Sir Charles Grant, On 
Classics and Science in England, 
70 


Robinson, David M., Reviews: Jones’s 


The 


Lectures 


Van and 


Greek 
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Robinson, David M., Continued. 


Geography of Strabo, Vol. VII, 
#4 


Richter’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Handbook of the 
Classical Collection,® 618 

Robinson, Dwight N., Latin Plays, 

717 

Roehm, Dorothy M., The General 

Speaks — A Comparison of Greek 

and Roman Methods of Leader- 

ship, 263 

Rogers, Myra, Review: Wright and 
Sinclair’s History of Later Latin 
Literature, 460 

Roman Beauty Culture (Wilner), 26 

Roman Literary Theory and Criticism 
(D’Alton), 538 

Roman Religion, 532; see also Burriss 

Rome—A Symbol (Hershey), 126 

Rome and the Romans (Showerman), 
701 

Rose, H. J., Modern Methods in Clas- 
sical Mythology (Rev.), 218 

Rovelstad, A. M., Review: Wright's 
Book of Latin Prose and Latin 
Verse, 141 

Rullus’ Agrarian Law Cited, 612 


Sage, Evan T., Reviews: Marsh’s 
Reign of Tiberius, 291 
Wells and Barrow’s Short His- 
tory of the Roman Empire, 
451 
Saint Basil, The Letters, Vol. Ul 
(Deferrari), 303 
Sanford, F. W., Scott, H. F., and 
Beeson, C. H., A Third Latin 
Book? (Rev.), 529 
Sather Lectures at Berkeley, 555 
Sayce and Schliemann (Flickinger), 
23 
Scaliger, Manes Catulliani, 596 
Schauroth, Edward G., Some Obser- 
vations on Aristotle’s View of 
Tragedy, 352 
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Schematized Word Order in Vergil 
(Young), 515 
Schlicher, J. J., Some Things Found 
on Roman Coins (Hints), 543 
Schliemann and Sayce, 23 
Schliemann, Life of, by Ludwig, 15 
Science and Classics in England, 70 
Scott, John A., Homeric Use of First 
Person Plural for First Person 
Singular, 447 
Homeric Words Used in a Single 
Book, 203 
Ludwig and Schliemann, 15 
Meaning of a&yadxn (1 Corinthians 
x11), 524 
Poetic Structure of the Odyssey, 
in Martin Classical Lectures, 
618 
Review: Miller’s Selections from 
the Brief Mention of Basil Lan- 
neau Gildersleeve, 145 
Scott, Kenneth, Mussolini and the Ro- 
man Empire, 645 
Seashore, Carl E., Elementary Span- 
ish as a Post-War Evil (from 
School and Society), 232 
Second Punic War (Hughes), 143 
Secretary’s Annual Report, 161 
Selections from the Brief Mention of 
Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve (Mil- 
ler), 145 
Seneca, Modern Touch in (Strase), 
437 
Septima Aestas Again (Potter), 505 
Shakespeare, Words Used in a Single 
Play, 203 
Shorey, Paul, On Sophocles, in Mar- 
tin Classical Lectures, 617 
Plato, The Republic, Books I-V 
(Rev.), 619 
Short History of the Roman Empire 
(Wells and Barrow), 451 
Showerman, Anita M., On Teaching 
French and Latin, 323 
Showerman, Grant, Rome and the Ro- 
mans, 701 
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Singing Seamen (Crew), 623 
Sister Rose Catherine, Caesar Ap- 
pears Before Senate on a Grave 
Charge (Hints), 150 
Smalley, Archibald W., Review: 
Smock’s The Greek Element in 
English Words, 58 
Smiley, Charles N., Admonitions Ad- 
dressed to Those Who Are 
Teaching Latin for the First 
Time (Hints), 149 
Reviews: Hamilton's 
Way, 216 
Moore’s Ancient Beliefs in the 
Immortality of the Soul, 457 
The Martin Classical Lectures, 
616 
The Indo-European Family of Lan- 
guages (Hints), 64 
Smith, F. Seymour, The Classics in 
Translation (Rev.), 211 
Smith, Grace P., Gods on 
Street (Hints), 706 
Smock, John C., The Greek Element 
in English Words (Rev.), 58 
Sogard, Kate T., Suggestions from 
an Experienced Teacher (Hints), 
388 
Some Thoughts from Critic Teaching 
(Bell), 109 
Sophocles’ Antigone (Critique), 361 


The Greek 


Main 


Sophocles’ Philoctetes (Character 
Development), 617 
Souders, D. Paul, A Fairy Story 


(Hints), 224 
Plan and Translate (Hints), 230 
Wedges (Hints), 310 
When Studying a New Declension 
(Hints), 310 
Spaeth, John W., Jr., Martial and the 
Roman Crowd, 244 
Reviews: Poteat’s Selected Epi- 
grams cf Martial, 614 
Von Wertheimer’s Cleopatra, a 
Royal Voluptuary, 692 
Wright’s Cicero and the Theater, 
AG4 
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St. Joseph’s Academy, Catiline Ar- 
raigned (Hints), 705 
Stearn, Clement, Music and Latin, 307 
Stout, S. E., Review: Williams’ Cic- 
ero, The Letters to His Friends, 
14 
Strabo, Geography (Jones), W4 
Strase, Anna E., Modern Touch in 
Seneca, 437 
Strauss, Harriet, An Exhibit Ex- 
amination (Hints), 227 
Courtesy (Hints), 392 
Impromptu Plays (Hints), 226 
Latin in English (Hints), 392 
Suetonius’ Lives of Galba, Otho, Vi- 
tellius, Vespasian, Titus, Domit- 
ian (Mooney), 373 
Suetonius’ Lives of the Twelve Cae- 
sars (Bird), 378 
Survivals of Roman Religion (Laing), 
532 


Taboo, Magic, Spirits (Burriss), 454 

Tacitus’ Histories, Book III Trans- 
lated (Woodhouse), 527 

Tacitus on Christianity, 255 

On the Depression (Hulley), 525 

Tappan, Elizabeth, Julius Caesar’s 
Luck, 3 

Tarn, W. W., Hellenistic Military 
and Naval Developments (Rev.), 
375 

Teacher Training, 109 

Terence’s Phormio, Humor in, 234 

Texture in Vergil’s Rhythms 
(Knight), 192 

Thackeray, H. St. J., Josephus, Jew- 
ish Antiquities, Books I-IV 
(Rev.), W1 

The Architect of the Roman Empire, 
27 B.C.—14 A.D. (Holmes), 374 

The Classics in Translation (Smith), 
211 

The Fight for an Empire (Wood- 
house), 527 

The Greek Way (Hamilton), 216 


The Magical Art of Virgil (Rand), 
293 

The Martin Classical Lectures 
(Rev.), 616 

The Name Galatea in the Pygmalion 
Myth (Law), 337 

The Reign of Tiberius (Marsh), 291 

The Way of the Greeks (Earp), 297 

“There Is Nothing New Under the 
Sun” (Poteat), 612 

Third Latin Book? (Sanford, Scott, 
and Beeson), 529 

Those Good Old Days — Comment 
from the Sidelines (Ellis), 484 

Tiberius and Finances at Rome, 684 

Tracy, Sterling, Review: Deferrari’s 
Saint Basil, The Letters, Vol. II, 
303 

Tradesmen in Ancient Rome, 244 

Translations and “Ponies,” 241 

Translations of the Classics, 211 

Treasurer's Annual Report, 162 

Treble, H. A., and King, K. M., 
Everyday Life in Rome (Rev.), 
371 

Tripolitania, 652 


Ullman, B. L., Another Echo of Ro- 
man Conditions (Hints), 68 
How Would Horace Have De- 
scribed It? (Hints), 473 
Urch, Erwin J., Early Roman Under- 
standing of Christianity, 255 


Valentine, T. W., On the Time of 
Aeneas’ Sojourn in Carthage, 507 
Value of Latin, 494 
Van Hook, La Rue, Greek Life and 
Thought? (Rev.), 296 
Vance, Della G., Letter-Out (Hints), 
704 
Vergil and the New Testament (De- 
Witt), 449 
Duration of the Action in Aeneid 
1v (Clark), 497 
New Criteria Applied to the Ap- 
pendix, 518 
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Vergil Continued. 


Schematized Word Order in, 515 
Septima Aestas Again (Potter), 
505 
Treatment of the Dido Story, 131 
Vergil’s Birthplace, 213 
Vergil’s Magical Art, 293 
Vergil’s References to Caesar, 405 
Vergil’s Rhythms (Knight), 192 
Vergil’s Treatment of the Horrible, 
39 
Victory Statue at Rome, 421 
Virgil and Other Latin Poets (Green- 
ough, Kittredge, and Jenkins), 
462 
Von Wertheimer, Oskar, Cleopatra, 
a Royal Voluptuary (Rev.), 692 


Walker, A. T., On the Dikes of Cae- 
sar (Hints), 386 
Weeks, James A., Latin Examina- 
tions (Hints), 702 
Weigall, Arthur, Nero, the Singing 
Emperor of Rome (Rev.), 51 
Wells, J., and Barrow, R. H., A Short 
History of the Roman Empire 
(Rev.), 451 
Weston, Arthur H., Review: Pike’s 
Classical Studies and Sketches, 
379 
What the Young Teacher of Latin 
May Accept and Reject in the 
Report of the Classical Investiga- 
tion (White), 567 
Whibley, Leonard, Companion to 
Greek Studies* (Rev.), 625 
White, Dorrance S., Review: Ford’s 
First Latin Book, 39 
What the Young Teacher of Latin 
May Accept and Reject in the 
Report of the Classical Inves- 
tigation, 567 
Whitehead, A. N., On the Classics, 
424 
Whitsel, Lucy, A Plea for Work in 
Composition (Hints), 153 
IVho Were the Greeks? (Myres), 214 
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Wigs, Use of, in Rome, 35 
Williams, W. Glyn, Cicero, The Let- 
ters to His Friends (Rev.), 134 
Wilner, Ortha L., Roman Beauty Cul- 
ture, 26 
Woodhouse, W. J., The Fight for an 
Empire (Rev.), 527 
Word Ancestry — Agger (Ellis), 632 
Calx, 471 
De, Lira, Rivus, Colare, 705 
Gradior, 548 
Oculus, 150 
Persona, 223 
Plumbum, 308 
Sedere, Cedere, 386 
Vertere, Versare, 67 
Word Heritage or “How Words Get 
That Way” (Doherty and Coop- 
er), 687 
Work and Preparation of Latin 
Teachers in Iowa (Flickinger), 
675 
Wright, F. A., A Book of Latin 
Prose and Latin Verse (Rev.), 
141 
\ right, F. A., and Sinclair, T. A., 
History of Later Latin Litera- 
ture from the Middle of the 
Fourth to the End of the Seven- 
teenth Centuries (Rev.), 460 
Wright, F. Warren, Cicero and_ the 
Theater (Rev.), 464 
Wright, Horace W., Review: Green- 
ough, Kittredge, and Jenkins’ 
Virgil and Other Latin Poets, 462 
Wulfing, John Max (Editorial), 642 


Xenophon, Anabasis 1, 3 (Clearchus’ 
Generalship), 266 

Xenophon, Soldier 
(Jacks), 220 

Xerxes, Size of Army, 233 


Young, Arthur M., Schematized Word 
Order in Vergil, 515 


of Fortune 


Zenon Papyri in the University of 
Michigan (Edgar), 540 
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Advice to a Farmer 


1. What must the owner of a farm do either the first or second day 
after arriving on a visit of inspection? 2. What are four of the 
things that slaves can do on rainy days? 3. Should a farmer be more 
eager to buy or to sell? * 


HESE are examples of the thought-questions 

which abound in Wedeck’s Third Year Latin 
to test the pupil’s comprehension of the passage 
read. The book contains not only the usual 
Cicero’s Orations, but also provides generous sec- 
tions by other Latin writers which give the pupil 
a knowledge of the achievements, the varied ac- 
tivities, and the warmer, more human attributes 
of Roman civilization. 
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535 Fifth Ave., New York. 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


equate. Write today. 








FIRST YEAR — Latin Drill Tests — 
Pads 40 cents each, plus postage. 
SECOND YEAR — Latin Speed Tests — 
Pads 50 cents each, plus postage. 
10% discount on orders of 50 or more. Descrip- 
tive circular and sample sheets sent on request. 
FRANCES L. McTAMMANY 
Troy High School or 203 Second St., Troy, N. Y. 








DR. WALTER MILLER 


will conduct a tour through 


GREECE 








Also 


A Near East Cruise 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, Ete. 
Inclusive Tours to Europe $317 Up 


The BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
3 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 











Buy Back Numbers 
of the 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


The exhaustive /ndex which has just ap 


peared for volumes I-XXV makes availableq™ 


the boundless riches hidden in old numbers 
of the CLassicaL JouRNAL and suggests the 
advisability not only of conserving one’s 
own copies but also of completing the set. 


For further information address 


J. O. LOFBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 
Oberlin, Ohio 





PLEASE MENTION THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 














Classical Association 
of the 


Middle West and South 


Officers of the Association 


President 


LILLIAN GAY BERRY 
InpiANA Usiversrry, Broomincron, Inprawa 


First Vice-President 


H. M. POTEAT 
Wake Forest Cortace, Wax Forzst, N. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


J..O. LOFBERG 
Couiace, Osxatin, Oxn10 


Vice-Presidents for the States and Ontario 


. Judson College 
« + Hendrix College 
« « « North High School 
- «+ State College for Women 
- Fulton High School 
- Oak Posk High School 
+ Indians University 
1317 Bighth Ave., N. 
‘ Kansas ¢ Teachers College Em 
. » Bastern Ky. Teachers Coll. Ricumonp 
Tulane Universi Orizane 


*eeneeeeneenrte 
*-e #eeeeteees 


tlwankee-Downer College 

- Natrona County sie doa Casrme 
Hamberside Colle: Institute ‘Tororto 

Executive Committee 

Tag Pexsment, Fist Vice-Pexsmenz, Secertany-TReasunm 
AND 
0. F. LONG 
Nortowestern University 


G. A. HARRER 
Unrtversrry of Nort “aro.rma 
H. J. BASSETT 
SouTHWESTERN 
ROY C. FLICKINGER 
Unrversity oF Iowa 


Cc. C, MIEROW 
Cotorapo CoLiecr 

















he Classical: a aon of . “the 
’ Middle West andl South’ — 


is organized for the purpose of encouraging the development of the 
‘study of the classics; to provide a means of intercommunication 
between teachers of the classics, whether in the secondary schools, 
in the: colleges, or in the universities of the territory it covers; and 
" gentrylly to promote. 3 unity of thougst arig action in the broad . 
-. Rleld: of classital teaching. Membership’ in the .Agscciation is open 3 
to y all feachers, ‘of the: -¢lassies*and. to othér individuals: interested in. + 
=, Gassicak stiies- “who: seside’-in:- tie territory’ covered by. the Asso; 

_ tiation” Tip ‘nastnbevshipy Lee’ js“$2.00 per year: "$1.25. of this amount: 
> piers the: mtember’y ‘stibscription to:the, Ckassrcan JouRwac,” at’ a 
special: tate, athe plat 2 ; price being’ $2;50 per-year, ‘Fhe: . , 
 WaliD of. the Joursay,’ which i is the. official publication” of the.Associa-, 
» How ‘th:those interested -inithet ‘classics, either as studerits, or.a$ teach: . 
ae saint, ‘be shivasiited by. the’ ‘anntab outlay, The. advantages’, 
> Anvolved i in this ‘offer seasegr spe ‘stingy to’ those who find. 
_ acoaselves in  thesé gronps.. 


dApplention for Pe in the heidilailee should be made 
to the Vice-President of the state in which the applicant resides 
_ (see list on the inside - the back cover) or to the Secretary- 
Teper of aed Associati 


Ca. pial of Sebastian val been pestle with the Classical 
Association of New England and the Classical Association of the 
» Pacific States. See the inside of the front cover for directions re- 


Sing fe pteations fon cktpeerstip. 


The eerdeity-<aitiehs annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
a py omaha and South will be held with the College of William 
oe Williamsburg, Va., on April 13-15, 1933. 




















go 
—— 
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